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VISITING TOILETTE. 


| Fp trained skirt of marine blue poult de 
soie, trimmed with a deep flounce cut in 
sharp points, through which is seen a narrow 
flounce with a shirred heading, which is sewed 


on the skirt itself. 
blue foulard, very much 
drawn up by the shirrs 
on the front, and grace- 
fully draped in the back 
by adouble écru and blue 
scarf, the loops of which 
fall in cascades on the 
skirt. Poult de soie waist 
with long round basques, 
opening over a large 
Louis XV. basque of fou- 
lard like the tablier, and 
trimmed on the edge with 
a marabout fringe of ser- 
pentine braid—a great 
novelty—with a heading 
of elegant passementerie. 
This fringe also trims the 
vest and tablier, being 
deeper on the latter than 
on the waist. © Faille 
sleeves, slashed so as to 
show puffs of écru fou- 
lard, with ‘faille cuffs, 
bound, like the large 
points on the skirt, with 
écru foulard cut on the 
bias. Ecru chip bonnet, 
with a halo brim, trim- 
med on the inside with a 
torsade of marine blue 
faille and red poppies. 
A wreath of narcissus, 
with bright foliage, en- 
circles the crown, 





INAPPRECIATED 
SONGSTERS. 


T is taken for granted, 

in a general way, that 
every creature has ‘‘a 
mission,” some special 
department of work, to 
which its best energies 
are instinctively directed ; 
and yet almost every hu- 
man being has at some 
period of life hurled 
anathemas at one deli- 
cate little agent in the 
world’s economy, de- 
nouncing ‘‘ the busy ban- 
dit” as ‘‘a most pestif- 
erous fellow,” unworthy 
consideration or quarter. 
Now if it could be made 
plain that to Culex mos- 
quito we in great measure 
owe the healthfulness of 
our surroundings, that to 
the labors of this busy 
tribe of insect life we are 
indebted for pure untaint- 
ed air, should it not affect 
our estimate of the worth 
of such tormenting visit- 
ants? nay, more, would it 
not be possible to arouse 
enthusiasm in’ behalf of 
these itinerating scaven- 
gers, or at least make us 
more scrupulous in the 
matter and manner of 
our discourse concerning 
them ? 

Years ago the great 
Linneus held a theory 
concerning the uses and 
application of mosquito 
energy, testing it to his 
own satisfaction; and 
now, just lately; other 
scientists arise to sub- 
stantiate the views of the 
Swedish naturalist, and 
announce to us in plain 











Tablier of striped écra and 


English that this buzzing, blood-loving insect is 
really the salvation of society ! 

They tell us that ‘‘if water stands in the air 
so protected that the flying mosquito can not 
deposit her bowl-shaped mass of eggs in it, it 
soon emits an offensive odor, spreading malaria 
and death on every side; but water freely ex- 


posed will contain the larva of mosquitoes, which 
will keep it sweet and harmless.” This was es- 
sentially the experiment made by Linnzus, and 
is at present a point attracting no little atten- 
tion, for, ‘‘ with much standing water on marsh 
or swampy ground, in various vessels about our 
homes, both in city and country, it is impossi- 


ble to compute the injury to health that might 
result were it not for these diminutive sanitary 


agents.” 


Since it behooves us to acknowledge them 
friends, and that of the truest and most faithful 
type, let us make cordial acquaintance with their 


life, habits, and duties. 








VISITING 


TOILETTE. 








As minute *‘ wrigglers” 
they are first seen; every 
stagnant pool offers abun- 
dant evidence of their 
presence. Curiously 
enough, no heads are dis- 
cernible, that portion of 
the delicate organism be- 
ing under water, and they 
breathe through tiny re- 
spiratory tubes appearing 
just above the surface. 
From this brief phase of 
existence they presently 
emerge as pigmy sailors, 
moving jauntily over the 
water, and during this 
second change apparently 
imbibing no sustenance, 
save through long funnel- 
shaped tubes rising from 
the back. Soon, how- 
ever, the frail skin breaks, 
revealing a Lilliputian 
mariner more in 
development ; for a little 
time the small creature 
floats gently in the shell- 
like boat, until the deli- 
cate wings, the future bur- 
den-bearers of the busy 
life within, shall have at- 
tained to perfect growth. 
The four weeks of change 
are now over, and the in- 
sect in full strength ad- 
dresses itself to business ; 
the minute lancet probes 
right and left, and suffer- 
ers, making moan, seck 
shelter ‘neath gossamer 
netting. ‘The little tor- 
turing instrument is mar- 
velously devised. Fancy 
**a hollow, air-tight tube, 
within which are six 
bristle -like organs con- 
taining a double-barbed 
or saw-like piercer ;” th’s 
penetrates the tender 
flesh, and through the 
tube the blood is received 
into the creature's mouth. 

Since the whole story 
must be told, and no item 
of truth concerning them 
be kept back, let it be 
rehearsed bravely, that to 
‘* mosquito dames” alone 
are we indebted for buz- 
zing and bites—they, 
only, frequent human 
habitations, while their 
comrades of the opposite 
sex go far away to lonely 
places, seeking, amidst 
marshy lands and damp, 
dank recesses the refresh- 
ment of silence and ob- 
scurity. It seems a bit 
ugly in the cavaliers of 
this horde of winged gen- 
try thus to delegate to the 
feminine portion of their 
community the most sav- 
age tasks. Have they 
less courage ? or are they, 
we wonder, inclined to 
shirk? It is reported of 
them that nothing less 
than rich draughts of 
honey-dew and the swéct 
juices of plants and flow- 
ers can appease the long- 
ing of their manly palates. 
The philosophy of such 
an arrangement of family 
affairs is a mystery: pos- 
sibly when the ‘‘ moral 
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uses of dark things” are revealed, this, among 
many other now hidden points, may be made 
clear. 

By the aid of the microscope have been dis- 
covered vibrations of the fibrille of the mos- 
quito’s antenne or feelers in response to sounds 
produced by a tuning-fork ; the delicate thread- 
like organs being sensibly affected by the pitch 
and position of the instrument, some tones elicit- 
ing more, others fewer, demonstrations on the 
part of the insect, the vibrations being most 
rapid when the direction of sound was at right 
angles to the direction of the fibrilla. The hear- 
ing organs of the male mosquito are described 
as being more special and complex in construc- 
tion than those of his mate, as is also their power 
of producing sound. ‘‘ Sounds are produced by 
the flapping of the wings, or by the expulsion of 
air through the breathing-holes of the chest, caus- 
ing a vibration of a delicate valve-like fold just 
within the opening.” A small instrument called 
a siren has given us a startling idea of mosquito 
energy, by recording for one second’s work sixteen 
thousand flaps. 

It has been ascertained that the ‘‘ wigglers” 
are excellent food for young fish, conducing in a 
marked degree to their rapidity of growth. 

That insects have a language of their own, a 
vocabulary of sounds, we doubt not; it has been 
suggested by an earnest scientist that by means 
of the vibrations of the fibrilla, imperceptible to 
the naked eye, the mosquito finds his mate, and 
is in turn recognized by her, through similar dem- 
onstrations; very certain is it that a law im- 
pressively their own encircles them, and man, be 
he ever so keenly endowed, has not been able to 
fathom the mystery. 
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KG" Za the Number of HaARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 10 was commenced a new and intensely 
interesting Illustrated Serial Story, entitled 


“HUGH MELTON,” 


éy KATHARINE KING, author of “Our Detach- 
ment,” “ The Queen of the Regiment,” etc. 





NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


1G A new short Story of intense interest, 
Jrvom the pen of WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 





Ua With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 17 was issued gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with several very beautiful engravings. 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the Number of HAaRPEr’s 
WEEKLY for July 24. 





0G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Traveling Suits, 
Summer House and Street Dresses, Lace and 
Muslin Fichus ; Children’s Suits and Wrap- 
pings; Ladies’ Bustles, Petticoats, etc.; Work- 
Baskets, Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, and other 
Fancy-Work ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





COMMENCEMENT-DAYS. 


HE time of the singing of the birds is 
come, and the voice of the graduate is 
heard in the land. Madame De Courcy’s 
young ladies, lovely angels floating in a di- 
aphanous tarlatan cloud-land, have filled the 
great drawing-room of the establishment 
with an admiring audience, which they duly 
delighted with fiftieth symphonies in X fiat, 
and an engaging lack of ideas, neatly ex- 
pressed in French. They have tossed the 
dog’s-eared text-books into the trunks, re- 
lieved that studious days are past, and have 
gone home sighing, pretty Alexandras, for 
new worlds to conquer. 

The girls of the Athens High School, ac- 
customed, like Miss Blimber, to long digging 
in the graves of deceased languages, and to 
such familiarity with conic sections as might 
well breed contempt, have had their hour 
of triumph as well. Have we not all seen 
in that famous journal the Athens Owl ex- 





tracts from their graduation essays on “The 
Psycho-biological Tendencies of Prehistoric 
Man ;” on “The Influence exerted by a For- 
ty Years’ Regimen of Manna upon the De- 
velopment of Semitic Theology ;” on “The 
Relations of Darwinism to Modern English 
Schools of Poetry ;” and on “The Unknow- 
able, considered as Sublated Otherwise- 
ness?” These girls, also, see that they 
stand at a fork of the ways of life, and 
know not which turn to take. 

Nor can they learn of the young women 
of the “ Addisonian Institute” of Jonesville, 
eighty-seven of whom have just received 
diplomas certifying their indisputable fit- 
ness for nothing in particular. Excellent 
girls, the most of these, with the vaguest 
notions of culture, with a conviction that 
the sooner they are married and settled, the 
sooner they shall be of real importance to 
society, and much at a loss what to do with 
themselves meantime. 

There is something so charming about 
youth and freshness and that dewiness of 
mind and heart which vanishes before the 
noon of life that young girls are their own 
excuse for being, heedlessness, vanity, use- 
lessness, and all. And yet this is a work-a- 
day world, and, above all others, is ours a 
work-a-day land. Nor are the fairest young 
shoulders exempt from their share of the 
burden of life. There are very few, com- 
paratively, of the “sweet girl-graduates” of 
this year of grace who ought not to be earn- 
ing a fixed income, as their brothers are do- 
ing. There is not one of them to whom it is 
not a plain duty to know how. 

The daughters of rich men certainly 
have a right to all the elegance and leisure 
which they can afford to pay for. But, in 
America, the tenure of wealth is so uncer- 
tain that the heiress of to-day may be the 
stipendiary of to-morrow. Ifshe can not pro- 
duce, but must remain a consumer only, then 
she is guilty of a breach of that unwritten 
compact with society under whose conditions 
we all come at birth, and whose violation 
is dishonorable. Besides, it is the daugh- 
ters of rich men who must encourage the 
belief that the capacity to earn is as natural 
and dignified a function of women as of 
men. It was not till Camilla of Fifth Ave- 
nue, rich enough to spoil a velvet robe daily, 
looped up her shining draperies above the 
contamination of the pavements, that Biddy 
of the Bowery, too poor to spare the price 
of a shilling print a month, dared lift 
her draggled hems to an economical and 
cleanly height. When the Camillas put on 
cashmere and serge cut with severe simplic- 
ity, then the daughters of the bank teller, 
the insurance agent, the struggling lawyer, 
the small shop-keeper, the genteel, poverty- 
pinched widow, cheerfully substituted that 
wise fashion for the sleazy silks and abun- 
dant cheap trimmings they had cherished. 

Thus rich girls must make work fashion- 
able if it is to be honered. Were it un- 
derstood that the daughters of Dives had 
become accomplished milliners, or dress- 
makers, or telegraphers, or type-setters, or 
teachers, or book-keepers, or florists, and 
were proud of their competency, the daugh- 
ters of Lazarus would rush to perfect them- 
selves in like attainments, and would exer- 
cise them to their profit and pleasure. As 
it is, it is not indolence, it is not incapacity, 
it is not carelessness of the ceaseless toil of 
the overworked father and mother, which 
keeps our girls of genteel families from 
openly and gladly earning their own bread. 
It is the feeling that a working-woman loses 
caste.- Out of this false estimate of things 
grows not only that hollow life of shabby 
gentility which distorts the character of all 
who lead it, but that habit of mind which 
regards marriage as a prudential arrange- 
ment, a bargain which guarantees board 
and clothes on the one side for an indefinite 
quid pro quo on the other. 

But if women of culture and position had 
already made work honorable for their sex, 
as it is quite within their power to do, and 
if every graduate of these pleasant summer 
days were vowed against idleness in a world 
clamoring for workers, would all the years 
of her school life have taught her to earn 
her bread? They will hardly have put one 
tool into her hands. Certainly it is not the 
province of girls’ schools to furnish indus- 
trial training. But itis their reproach that 
they attempt to develop hardly more than 
one set of faculties, and fail in that attempt. 

Instructors should insist less upon acqui- 
sition than upon the power of acquiring. 
It is not half-so necessary to learn books as 
to learn how to learn them. If the faculty 
of observation, the powers of analysis, com- 
parison, deduction, the qualities of persever- 
ance and thoroughness, be carefully devel- 
oped, it is of little consequence whether 
many or few text-books have been learned 
by rote, or “Shickspur and the musical 
glasses” omitted altogether. A girl trained 
to think quickly, exactly, and broadly can 
set her excellent mental machinery at work 
to many ends indifferently. If housekeep- 
ing be her destiny, the order, harmony, econ- 





omy, of her home will testify to the value 
of her education. If she must write, or 
teach, or trade, or carry on any business, or 
devote herself to manual labor, still the 
same educated faculties stand ready to take 
up the work and do it easily and creditably. 
This culture, then, or tilling of the soil, this 
education or drawing out of all the powers, 
and not accomplishments, which mean sim- 
ply the filling in, are the right of the taught, 
and the duty of the teacher. Under such a 
system as this, Madame De Courcy’s young 
ladies and the Athens High School girls and 
the damsels of the Jonesville Institute would 
develop a like mental power from their dif- 
ferent mental training, and, standing on 
Commencement-day at the threshold of an 
unknown future, need not fear to face all 
labors wherewith that future may confront 
them. 








HOME TRAVEL. 


REAT as we believe that the advantages 

of foreign travel are, not only to the in- 

dividual mind, but to all others with which 

that mind is afterward brought in contact, 

yet we can not but think that a little home 
travel has its advantages too. 

Certainly in point of grandeur and pic- 
turesque beauty our own country confess- 
edly carries off the palm, though we may 
have no cities so appositely placed as Rome 
in the circuit of her hills, or Venice on her 
isles; and if it has not the interest that 
tented tribe and caravan merchant and bor- 
der baron have given to foreign spots, it 
yet has, as archeologists maintain, an un- 
written and wonderful history that every 
traveler and explorer may help to bring to 
light. 

When in the midst of an afternoon stroll 
in any sufficiently commonplace region one 
mounts a hill to find a lake on its top, and 
presently sees that the lake is an artificial 
basin fed by presumable adits from higher 
hills and by the constant rain-fall, banked 
up for some unknown purpose so long ago 
that trees apparently of the primeval forest 
have grown upon its edges, then one knows 
that there is a history written there which 
he who runs may not read, and that in its 
vast hieroglyphic is held the story of some 
old race whose very traces have hardly oth- 
er recognition. Is it any more pleasure, we 
wonder, to read the hieroglyphics of the 
Rosetta Stone than, if it were possible, to 
read the burden hidden here? And to the 
careful eye the whole land, it is said, and 
particularly in the more picturesque por- 
tions, is written all over with as evident a 
script of its secrets. 

To people who go abroad for the sake of 
the associations that foreign places have 
with historical names and identities, and 
for the sake of the vast opportunities of art 
study, for the sake even of general enlight- 
enment, travel means much more than sim- 
ple journeying from place to place and sight- 
seeing by the way; but to people who go 
abroad merely for the sake of scenery, doubt- 
less they might find as good at home. 

We question if the Falls of Schaffhausen, 
whose polished chrysoprase RUSKIN loves, 
exceed the beauty of the Falls of Montmo- 
rency, of Trenton, or Passaic, or countless 
other falls in which we rejoice at home; if 
the Lakes of Killarney are more wildly beau- 
tiful than Lake George, than Lake Tupper 
in the Adirondacks, than the Upper Missis- 
sippi at Trempealean Island or at Lake Pe- 
pin; if the Rhine has more positive loveli- 
ness than the Hudson, or many legends bet- 
ter worth, or has half the loveliness of the 
blue Juniata; if any single scene in the 
Alps is superior to the scene at the mouth 
of the Willamette where the seven snow 
cones of Oregon pierce the purple, with the 
black woods climbing their sides till the 
clouds drift through their tops; if any river 
in Europe at all equals either the Green, the 
Weber, or the Colorado, with their mighty 
cafions; if any where in the world a rival 
is to be found to the valley of the Yosemite, 
or of the Yellowstone with the weird col- 
or of its rocks and waters, the very witch- 
work of beauty. And with Quebec, a rem- 
nant of the old French civilization, across 
our line on the north, and Mexico, with its 
Spanish cities, its cathedrals, palaces, and 
plazas, only a few days’ sail away on the 
south, who shall say we have not a mimic 
Europe on our own borders? 

It has always been a marvel to us how it 
is that people desire to go abroad and in- 
spect other countries when they have not 
yet seen the most famous portions of their 
own. If it is on account of the need of 
study, if it is through some yearning to 
tread in the footsteps of those whose fame 
is enshrined in our love and reverence, if it 
is to see some battle-field where the world 
once hung in the balance, to follow in the 
path of some poet and learn for ourselves 
what it was that fed his genius, to explore 
the haunts of history, then, of course, noth- 
ing should stand in the way, and no pover- 
ty of home travel prevent the voyage; but 





if it is merely for the sake of excitement, 
to while away the time, to say one has been 
abroad, to see charming sights, then the de- 
sire is not so comprehensible. And, for our 
own part, we must declare that we should 
experience a certain sensation of shame to 
stand awe-struck underneath the dome of 
St. Paul’s if we had never seen the white 
wonder of our own Capitol dome, or to be 
found admiring the bucketful of water tum- 
bling over Lodore, and have the curious 
stranger inquire of us concerning the Niag- 
ara which we had failed to see at home. 
The rest of the world, indeed, is beautiful, 
but those wiseacres who hold that the orig- 
inal Eden was in America are not so far out 
of truth’s way as they might be; and for 
the rest, is it not written that “The eyes 
of the fool are in the ends of the earth ?” 





GROWING OLD. 


By tue Avutuor or “Joun Harirdx, Gent EMaN,” 


HARD time this to many, when all the sins 

they ever committed against their bodies— 
and you may sin against your body just as fatally 
as you sin against your soul—rise up in judg- 
ment against them—the season when we begin 
to feel that we are really growing old, and that 
every body sees it, but is too polite to say so, or 
tries to gloss it under the unmeaning remark, 
** How young you look!” indicating that we can 
not reasonably be expected to look young any 
longer. ‘This is as painful a phase as any our 
life goes through—more painful, I think, than 
absolute old age, which gradually becomes as 
conceited over its many years as youth is over 
its few ones. 

Still, I can not believe but that it is possible, 
by extra care at the beginning of decay, to avoid 
its saddest infirmities, and to make senility a 
comparatively painless thing—free from many 
of those weaknesses and unpleasantnesses which 
cause so many unselfish people to say honestly 
they never wish to live to be old. 

For instance, how few recognize the very 
simple and obvious truth that as the machinery 
of digestion begins to wear out, it is advisable 
to give it a little less work todo. A meal from 
which a young man would rise up hungry is 
quite sufficient for the needs of a man of seven- 
ty, and better for him than more. The health- 
iest, most active, and most happy-minded of old 
people I have always found to be those who were 
exceedingly moderate in their food, eating less 
and less every year, instead of, according to the 
common fallacy, more and more. And they 
who have longest retained their hold on life and 
its enjoyments have been those who in all their 
habits have gradually gone back to the simplic- 
ity of childhood. Indeed, it seems as if Nature, 
when we do not foolishly resist her or interfere 
with her, would fain bring us back quietly to all 
the tastes, pleasures, and wants of our earliest 
youth—its innocent interests, its entire bat not 
necessarily painful or humiliating dependence ; 
would give us, in short, a little tender rock in 
our second cradle before she lays us in the grave. 

It is well for the younger generation to see 
how contentedly we can loose our hold upon 
that world which is slowly sliding from us. 
Though, unlike them, we can no longer work 
all day and dance all night; though we require 
every year more care, more regularity of hours 
and meals, more sleep—at all events more rest ; 
can by no means play tricks with ourselves for 
any excuse either of amusement or labor; are 
perhaps obliged to spend one-half the day in 
peaceful seclusion, or equally peaceful endurance 
of pain, in order to qualify ourselves for being 
cheerful with those we love for the other half— 
still, life is not yet a burden to us, and we try to 
be as little of a burden as possible to those about 
us. We have had our day; we will not grudge 
them theirs. 

I can not imagine an old age like this to be 
a sad or undesirable thing. Infirmities it may 
have, must have, but they need not be overwhelm- 
ing, if the failing body has been treated, and is 
still treated, with that amount of respect which 
is its due. And at worst, perhaps, bodily suffer- 
ings are not harder to bear than the horrible 
mental struggles of youth, with its selfish agony 
of passion and pain, or than the vicarious suffer- 
ings of middle age, when we groaned under the 
weight of other people’s cares, mourned over sor- 
rows that we were utterly powerless to cure, and 
looked forward with endless anxiety into an un- 
certain future, not considering how soon it would 
become the harmless past. 

Now all that is over. The old never grieve 
much; at least, not overmuch. Why should 
they? It is strange to notice how, even after a 
loss by death that a few years before would have 
utterly crushed them, they seem to rise up and 
go on their way—only a few steps more—quietly, 
even cheerfully ; troubling no one, complaining 
to no one, probably because it is only a few steps 
more. Suffering itself grows calm in the near 
view of rest. 

Thus it is with people of restful and patient 
mind. For others there is still something left. 
**T have had all I wanted,” said to me one of 
the most unquiet spirits I ever knew, keenly alive 
still, even under the deadness of seventy odd 
years. ‘‘ Life has been a long puzzle to me, but 
Iam coming to the end of it now. There is one 
thing more—I want to find out the great secret, 
and [ shall, before lon.” 

One can quite well imagine some people, to 
whom the after-life was neither a certainty nor 
even a hope, looking forward to death as a mat- 
ter of at least curiosity. But for us, who believe 
that death is the gate of life, it is quite a different 
feeling. Putting it on the very lowest ground— 
to have all our curiosity ified, to know even 
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as we are known, to feel nearer and nearer to 
our hands the key of the eternal mystery, the 
satisfying of the infinite desire—this alone is 
consolation, in degree, for our own failing pow- 
ers and flagging spirits; nay, even for the slowly 
emptying world around us—emptying of the wise 
pes the good, the pleasant and the dear, whom 
one by one we see passing ‘‘ ad majores.” 

“If I could only get rid of my body I should 
be all right,” sighed once a great sufferer. And 
there are times when even the most patient of 
us feel rather glad that we do not live forever. 
Respect our mortal tabernacle as we may, and 
treat it tenderly as we ought to do, we may one 
day be not so very sorry to lay it down, not only 
with all its sins, but with its often infirmities. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


OFT-FINISHED glazed percale is a favor- 
ite material for summer suits to be worn 
for semi-dress both in the house and street. 
Indigo blue is the fashionable color for these 
suits, and there are many shades of the “‘ Cen- 
tennial” brown and of gray. ‘T'wo patterns ap- 
pear in each dress, one part of the costume be- 
ing plain, the other part plaid. Blue is barred 
with brown, or écru, or white. Plain blue is 
used for the sleeves and lower skirt. The basque 
and long round over-skirt (like those illustrated in 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. VIII.) are of the plaid, cut 
bias, and trimmed with knife pleating of plain 
blue. The lower skirt has a bias plaid flounce, on 
which plain bias bands are laid. The basque is 
close-fitting, though usually worn with a belt. 
The back is in the French shape (with but one 
seam, and no side bodies), and the large plaids, 
when cut bias, meet in this seam. White cam- 
bric or coarse white linen that has been well 
shrunk is used for lining these basques. This 
lining is cut off at the waist, leaving merely the 
percale on the hips. Sometimes more elaborate 
over-skirts than the round one just mentioned 
are preferred. For instance, there are two bias 
tabliers, very fully draped, with long sash ends 
behind, tied in voluminous loops, and edged 
with pleatings. Indigo blue with white cross- 
bars makes up very prettily, though the fancy at 
present is for bars of écru with a few scarlet 
threads. At a little distance these suits can 
scarcely be distinguished from silk. They are 
very warm-looking for summer dresses, but at 
present they are the favorite caprice. How they 
will look after washing has not yet been tested, 
as every lady keeps them out of the laundry as 
long as possible. ‘The material costs 40 cents a 
yard, and can scarcely be found at all, since the 
furor for it has made the best plaids sell rapid- 
ly. Furnishing houses charge from $30 to $40 
for such costumes. 

Among imported dresses are Scotch gingham 
suits of endless variety, made in cool gray and 
white stripes and in Centennial brown striped 
with blue. These are sold ready-made for $20, 
but ingenious needle-women can make them at 
home at far less expense and in styles equally 
good that will not vex the patience of the Jaun- 
dress. They invariably have a basque like that 
just described and an over-skirt. ‘Their pretty 
effect is given by making this basque and apron 
bias, so that the stripes will meet diagonally in 
the back and front, and the plaids will appear to 
be set bias. Pleatings are not easily ironed, but 
they add style to the suit, especially to the striped 
ginghams, where a certain stripe is arranged on 
top of each pleat. White pearl buttons or shad- 
ed ones of buffalo horn, with shank and ring, are 
used on these dresses. Imported suits are cut 
low at the throat in V shape, but those made to 
order are very high around the neck and finish- 
ed with a pleating, or else a Byron or an En- 
glish collar. Pale blue and white plaid gingham 
suits are cool and fresh-looking for summer morn- 
ings, and are preferred by some to the dark in- 
digo blue; these look very pretty also over black 
silk skirts. In some cases white open Hamburg- 
work is used for trimming them instead of pleat- 
ing, while others have bias gathered ruffles with 
scalloped edges neatly overcast in button-hole 
stitch. Plaid and striped pleatings are now oft- 
en cut bias, and are very pretty. Brown and 
white gingham and percale suits in small checks, 
blocks, and in broken plaids are very stylish, 
and are used for short journeys or for morning 
shopping or strolls in the country, instead of the 
gray linen suits so much worn for two years 
past. 

Batiste remains in favor for summer dresses, 
and is most popular in dark blue, gray, and écru 
shades. Blue batiste—which is sheer lawn, not 
to be confounded with heavy glazed linen—is 
trimmed with écru guipure insertion and lace, 
white guipure, Irish lace, and also with open 
English embroidery on white muslin. A row 
of écru insertion and lace around the belted 
basque and deep over-skirt is sufficient trimming 
for these dresses, and is very effective; the low- 
er skirt should have one or two side pleatings. 
One very unique suit has the sleeves and flounces 
of white cambric, wrought all over with open 
compass patterns, while the basque and both 
skirts are of blue batiste. Neat and useful suits 
for $18 have two skirts and a double-breasted 
English walking jacket with pockets on the sides. 

French gray batistes of sheer quality make 
charming dresses when trimmed with self-pleat- 
ing, white lace, or embroidery, and ornamented 
with long-looped bows of violet ribbon. Pale 
écru batiste is now made as light as the fashion- 
able cream-colors by wearing it over white in- 
stead of putting brown or black silk underneath 
it, as has been the custom. Simple dresses of 
this kind for the house are given an air of style 
by decorating them with bows of dark scarlet or 
crimson. ‘There is a coquettish fancy just now 
for using many bows of gros grain ribbon in long 

irregularly and carelessly tied. The rib. 








bon is two inches and a half wide, and is now 
sold very cheaply. A bow is placed at the 
throat, at the nape of the neck, and on each 
wrist; a cluster of loops with two streaming 
ends fastens the belt on the left side. Three or 
four bows are down the middle of the apron, and 
a large cluster of loops is on the back, either on 
the basque just below the belt or else lower down 
in the drapery on the tournure; sometimes there 
are three or four bows down the middle of the 
back, if the skirt is a demi-train and the costume 
is very dressy. Scarlet, navy blue, or black vel- 
vet bows are on cream-colored and white dresses ; 
pale blue or rose ribbons are not now as stylish 
with white dresses as are these darker shades. 


FLANNEL COSTUMES. 


Sea-side costumes for morning are made of 
plaid flannel of fine light quality. Black, irreg- 
ular plaids on white are most fashionable. This 
flannel is used merely for the basque or jacket 
and over-skirt. It is trimmed with bias bands 
of black silk, and is worn over a black silk skirt. 
The plaid parts are cut bias, and trimmed with 
shaded pearl buttons, At the furnishing houses 
what is technically called a costume is merely 
a basque and over-skirt, and such costumes of 
the plaids just described are marked $33. Fine 
pressed flannel costs 60 or 75 cents a yard; 
twilled flannels are more costly. White twilled 
flannels as soft and light as camel’s-hair stuffs 
are chosen for handsome suits, and are worn over 
black velvet skirts. Bias bands of black velvet, 
with cuffs, collar, buttons, and bows, trim the 
white over dress, 


NETTED SILK, ETC. 


Netted silk to trim chip bonnets is the latest 
importation from Paris. Brown, blue, and 
white scarfs of this netted silk are tied around 
the crown with long ends hanging behind. The 
color matches the flowers or feather tips that are 
used on the bonnet. ‘The fancy for using white 
tulle veils and scarfs has brought colored tulle 
into vogue again. Handsome bonnets for the 
gay drive on summer afternoons now have rose 
or pale blue tulle twisted around the crown with 
a long end hanging that may serve as a veil and 
scarf. Cream white tulle is also found to be 
very becoming. Dark blue grenadine that is 
almost black is used for veils of morning and 
traveling hats. 


A PARISIAN NOVELTY. 


A novelty just received from Paris is colored 
raw silk and foulard under-garments, such as cor- 
set covers, Turkish trowsers, petticoats, and robes 
or wrappers. Rose, buff, and blue are the colors, 
and these are trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 
Thus there is a pink silk corset cover, low- 
necked, and shaped as muslin garments are, with 
a petticoat to match, trimmed with three rows of 
Valenciennes. These will be used as slips under 
white muslin dresses. The petticoat is $18; the 
corset cover is $8 50. Flowing morning wrap- 
pers of buff foulard, trimmed with fine pleatings 
edged with Valenciennes, will be worn to break- 
fast over skirts of black silk ; pink or blue wrap- 
pers with lace trimmings will be worn over white 
muslin skirts: these cost $30 each. There are 
also Turkish trowsers of pale blue and flesh-col- 
ored silk made full around the ankle and ruftied 
with lace: price $8 50. 


RIDING-HABITS, 


There is nothing new to record in riding-habits. 
The English habit pattern given by the Bazar 
last summer still continues to be the fashion. 
Black cloth is the material preferred, though 
blue, brown, or green cloth habits are used. The 
beaver hat is slightly higher than formerly. 
Round-crowned Derby hats are worn in En- 
gland by equestriennes. The simplest lingerie, 
without jewelry, is in best taste with riding- 
habits. 


VARIETIES. 


French dress-makers use silver braid for trim- 
ming cashmere suits for the country and sea- 
side, and wider silver galloon is used for binding 
the hats worn with these dresses. Pale blue 
India cashmere wrought all-over with this braid 
makes the basque and apron, while the sleeves 
and skirt may be either black or blue faille. 

Basques are more trimmed than they were 
last season. A collar of some kind reaching 
low down on the breast is seen on most basques ; 
this may be only a plain revers either round or 
square-cornered, or else it may be formed of 
small pleats laid the whole length of the collar 
and edged with a pleated frill; this fashion is 
very pretty in grenadine. Another fancy is that 
of making the front like a vest covered with very 
narrow pleats reaching from the throat to the 
end of the basque. _A similar row of pleating 
trims the middle of the back of the basque. 
When the back of the wearer is straight and 
slender, very little trimming is used, and the 
long side forms begin high on the shoulders. 
To ornament such dresses the middle of the 
basque below the belt is trimmed with four or 
five rows of fine knife pleating, giving fullness 
on the tournure. When two colors such as blue 
and gray are used in a basque, the color that is 
most becoming to the wearer should be placed 
in the middle next the face, thus the vest front 
and the middle forms of the back should be blue, 
while the long side forms meeting above the 
shoulders, and all those parts under the arms, 
are gray. ‘The sleeves should then be blue, with 
gray pleatings around the cuffs. 

Long aprons reaching to the foot now look 
very bare unless they are much trimmed. Tall 
ladies outline other aprons by trimmings placed 
parallel with the lower edge of the apron, while 
short figures are given an appearance of length 
by having perpendicular rows down the apron. 
Thus aprons of white nansook or organdy have 
two or three rows of Valenciennes insertion and 





lace placed at wide intervals across the apron, or 
else three rows are placed lengthwise on the 
front breadth. Hamburg insertion on muslin in 
thick or in open work is also used in this way. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConstaBiz, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Rev. Moncurs D. Conway mentions a 
curious incident that occurred quite recently in 
London. The governess in the family of a Brit- 
ish nobleman & widower) deemed it proper to 
leave his lordship’s service, assigning as a reason 
improper intimacy with one of his domestics. 
Just as these whispers began to circulate con- 
cerning the nobleman, whose character had been 
spotless, his friends received marriage cards in 
which his name was connected with a plain 
** Miss’? Somebody whom nobody had heard of. 
The fact turned out to be that Lord Blank had 
fallen in love with his parlor-maid; that for a 
mg or more he had devoted every evening of 
his life to her instruction, so unconsciously giv- 
ing rise to scandal ; and that when the maid had 
learned as much as young ladies generally know 
(which she says was not nearly so hard as to get 
her h’s right), he married her. Of course to the 
grand world in whick this eccentric nobleman 
moved, the scandal had been only an amusing 
surprise; but the marriage with the parlor-maid 
—that was shocking! However, this young dame 
had several characteristics to whose value peo- 
ple of fashion are not insensible. First, she is 
one of the most beautiful women in London; 
secondly, she has a refined simplicity of manner ; 
and thirdly, she has a taste in dress which has 
alregdy gained her a certain fame among artists. 
In short, the parlor-maid turns out to have had 
all the honors in her hand, and now, even among 
those of his class to whom her lord has intro- 
duced her, there is no more general favorite, as 
certainly there are none more piquant and at- 
tractive. 

—Old Aunty Stewart turned her hundred 
and eleventh birthday a few days since at Lib- 
erty, Indiana, and toddled around among her 
neighbors smoking her pipe as though nothing 
had happened. She recollects seeing G. W. 
when he crossed the Delaware, and happened 
to be in Yorktown when CorRNWALLIS surren- 
dered. She is as spry as a grasshopper, and will 
go to the Centennial next year if nothing hap- 
pens and the weather is pleasant; but no one 
can bet on a woman at 111. 

—Captain Boyton had an example in Dar- 
DANvs, who, at the time of the deluge of Deuca- 
lion, swam from Samothrace to the coast of Troy. 
He wrapped his body up in a dress which was 
inflated as a leathern bottle, and swam with the 
aid of one paddle. So says the Greek poet Lyc- 
OPHRON, at least, which cuts off Mr. Boyton 
from a patent of invention. 

—King A.ronso is perplexed on the matri- 
monial topic. He likes both and would like 
to marry one of his two cousins, the Princess 
CHRISTINE or Princess MERCEDES, both daugh- 
ters of the opulent Duke of Montpensier. 

—Rev. Mrs. HanaForD, pastor of the Univers- 
alist Church of the Good Shepherd, Jersey City, 
a few days since exchanged pulpits with her 
son, Rev. H. A. HaANaForD, itor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Little Falls, New York. This is the 
first pastoral exchange on record between moth- 
erand son. Rev. Mrs. H. is never addressed by 
the clerical title of “‘ Father’? Hanarorp. 

—Concerning Mile. TreTs1zns, who comes to 
warble under contract with StrakoscH in Octo- 
ber, she is a Hungarian, forty-one years old, and 
has been doing opera since 1849. Though not 
handsome, she possesses an expressive counte- 
nance and a very fine and majestic figure. Her 
style of acting resembles that of her great com- 
patriot, Madame JANAUSCHEK. It is full of pas- 
sion, breadth, and grandeur, but lacks delicacy 
and finish. Her singing is superb. Her voice 
is clear, fresh, and exceedingly powerful—a so- 
prano of wonderful compass and flexibility. She 
now receives annually for her services at the 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, £10,000, besides 
the right of singing at concerts throughout the 
a She resides in a lovely villa at St. John’s 

Yood, with her mother and family. Her house 
is furnished with great taste, and is surrounded 
by fine gardens. Anecdotes of Mile. Tizrs1eNns’s 
benevolence would fill a volume. So charitable 
and obliging a person is she that she has been 
frequently the recipient of addresses and pres- 
ents from the clergy and heads of various char- 
itable institutions. 

—Summing up the character of Queen Vic- 
TORIA, who, on the whole, must be regarded as 
the most popular as well as most sensible and 
best of all the women who have sat upon the 
throne of Great Britain, a late writer says: ‘‘ Her 
speckless morality is the brightest jewel in her 
crown; that and her undoubted love for En- 

land, her devotion to her husband, living and 
Sead, her love for her child#n, and her faith- 
ful devotion to her kindred and old friends, will 
remain to praise Queen VicTorta when even the 
glories of her Indian empire and the splendid 
pageants which she summons at Windsor when 
she entertains an emperor, or in London when 
she drives to her famous old church of St. Paul’ s— 
nay, even when the last grand pageant of all takes 
her to Westminster Abbey to lay her beside her 
royal sisters Mary and ELIZABETH: yes, when 
all these glories shall have faded from the pages 
of history and the minds of men, it will be re- 
membered that Queen Victoria was a good 
woman, and that she passed through the terri- 
ble ordeal of her court, through the depreciating 
influence of flattery and eye-service, and bore the 
temptations of enormous power without losing 
the respect of herself or her subjects.” 

—Miss Heten Mary Ey has become a Bach- 
elor of Literature. The act was accomplished at 
the recent Commencement of ths Minnesota 
University, from which she graduated. She is 
the daughter of a gentleman familiarly known 
throughout the State as ‘Elder Err,” of Wi- 
nona. By unanimous vote of the class she was 
chosen to deliver the valedictory address as a 
distinction worthy to be bestowed upon the first 
female graduate of the University of Minnesota. 

—Among recent deaths in England is that of 
Mr. R. B. B. Consett, solicitor, of Manchester, 
son of the late Witiiam CosBett. Mr. Cos- 
BETT attained t repute as a pleader early in 
his professional practice, when he defended some 
of the Chartists and others prosecuted at local 
courts on charges of blasphemy and other of- 
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fenses. Readers of Cobdbett’s French Grammar 
will remember that the work was in the form of 
letters addressed to *‘ My dear RicHarp.” Since 
the political movemerts of about thirty-five 
years ago Mr. Copsett has shunned pubiic life, 
except in the exercise of his profession, in which 
he gave proof of the possession of inherited gen- 
jus, which, however, he seemed much averse to 
displaying. 

—The charming daughter of Marto and Grist 
has become the wife of a son of the Rev. Mr. 
VAUGHAN, incumbent of Christ Church, Brigh- 
ton, England. The marriage is said to involve 
quite a romance in real life. The bride was given 
away by her father, the once incomparable primo 
tenore, and Marquis of Candia by right of birth. 
It is said that the youngest daughter of Grist 
was born in Brighton. At all events, she passed 
a considerable portion of her earlier years there, 
and hence arose the acquaintance with the An- 
glican incumbent’s son which has issued in this 
happy event. 

—Viscountess FoLkesTone has been singing 
in London for charitable purposes, with a chorus 
formed of peeresses and other ladies of rank. 
The viscountess has a fine voice, and sings as 
well as a first-class professional, as does also the 
Duchess of Newcastle. 

—The Rev. Mr. Kina, whose ownership of 
winning race-horses made him so conspicuous 
in England, and who died recently at over eighty, 
did a very kind and proper thing just before he 
died. He had in his household a young servant- 
girl, very pretty, amiable, and devoted to him. 
Shortly before be died he married her, and he 
not only bequeathed her a handsome fortune 
and some fine horses, but he arranged for her 
marriage with a young gentleman selected by 
himself, but entirely agreeable to her. 

—Sir Davip SaLomons is the inventor of a 
process‘for taking instantaneous photographs. 
An ingenious electrical apparatus enables any 
one, by simply turning a handle, to take a per- 
fect photograph in a fraction of a second. You 
— give it a turn, and there you are. 

—Mayor Coss, of Boston, has received from 
the descendants of SamvueL Apams a Scotch 

ranite slab, to be placed in the coping of the 
ence on the Tremont Street side of the Granary 
Burying-Ground, Boston, in accordance with the 
notice sent to the Mayor and Council of Boston 
a year ago. The stone is inscribed, “‘ SaMmuEL 
ApDams, the Father of American Independence, 
born September 22, 1722, died October 8, 1808.”’ 

—Mr. Joaquin MILLER writes from Philadel- 
phia that his room at a Philadelphia hotel was 
invaded the other morning by a wild Centennial 
African. ‘‘He was,” says J. M., “holding my 
boots by the ear, and while he was swinging 
them wildly o’er his head, I arose and went up 
to this sable brother of mine, and put forth my 
hand and took him by the nose and held him 
still. Then he set down my boots, and, looking 
me in the face, said, ‘ Please, Sah, have you got 
a ten-centennial about your pockets?” 

—M. Henri WANNER has just died in Paris at 
the age of one hundred and one. In the same 
city has recently died Jeannz Domne at the 
age of one hundred and seven, and her two sis- 
ters—one a hundred and three, and the other 
a hundred and one—survive. The old lady 
of one hundred and three has a little daughter 
of eighty, and the other has a promising lad of 
seventy-one. 

—Snakes and science seem to have intertwined 
themselves, as it were, in an incident related of 
the late Professor AGassiz. His wife rose one 
morning, and proceeded, according to custom, 
to put. on her stockings and shoes. Ata certain 
stage of this process a little scream attracted 
Mr. Acassiz’s attention, and not having yet 
risen, he leaned anxiously upon his elbow, in- 
quiring what was the matter. ‘‘ Why, professor 
a little snake has just crawled out of my boot,’ 
said she. ‘‘Only one, my dear ?’’ returned the 
professor, calmly lying down again; ‘ there 
should have been three.’’ He had put them 
there to keep them warm. 

—Mr. Ratpo WaLpo Emerson is said to have 
never made but one joke, and that has been to 
him the main grief of his life. It was after 
Judge Hoar’s little experience with the Senate 
on the subject of a Supreme Court judgeship. 
The papers bad all their say about it—rather an 
unamiable say as fur as the judge was concerned. 
So, still smarting slightly from the sting, he 
strolled down to bis friend’s one fair afternoon, 
and went out into the orchard with him. ‘How 
do you kill your canker-worms ?”’ asked he of his 
host, seeing the trees had black bandages about 
them. ‘ Well,”’ said the philosopher, in his mild 
voice, ‘‘I kill them very much as they do politi- 
cians—with printer’: ink.”’ 

—Mr. THomas CuHaries Barre, M.P. from 
South Essex, in England, and one of the great 
BarinG family, bas announced his intention to 
rebuild Hertford College, in Oxford, and to add 
to its endowments. The English journals, in 
noting this fact, credit Mr. Barrne “ with a zeal 
and liberality worthy the munificence of an age 
famous for its devotion to learning.” 

—Among the young ladies who are this year 
attending the course of lectures in the St. Pe- 
tersburg Academy of Medicine are two Tartar 
ladies (Mohammedan), who had completed their 
preliminary studies in a school at Odessa. 

—The widows of Canon Kinesiey and Sir 
Artuur HELPs have accepted pensions of $1000 
each from the British government. The London 
Examiner thinks that they have thus done their 
utmost to discredit the teachings of their hus- 
bands. 

—An Atlanta (Georgia) man offers to be one 
of twenty men to give each one share in the new 
Atlanta cotton factory to the widow of Stone- 
wall JACKSON, now in destitute circumstances 
at Charlotte, North Carolina. 

—Mr. Joun SHiLirTo, of Cincinnati, proposes 
to present to the music-hall about to be erected 
in that city an. organ to cost any where from 
$30,000 to $50,000. Snriuiro has gone to Eu- 
rope to look into organ. 

—Count WaLpeck had a rival centenarian 
in Philadelphia, if accounts are true. THoMAs 
TaYLor, who died in that city a few days since, 
was one hundred and three years old. He was 
present at the burial of Sir Joun Moore, and 
at Waterloo, where he was lieutenant in the 
Eighty-eighth Connaught Rangers, then under 
the command of Colonel Hancock, afterward 
Lord CasTLEMAINE. In 1852 he came to Amer- 
ica, and was made, by the help of Bishop Opgn- 
HEIMER, sexton of the Church of the Ascension 
in Philadelphia, a Fy which he held until 
seven years ago. Mr. TaYLor had received med- 
als from the British government for bravery. 




















































Fig. 1.—Borper.—Wuite Emprorpery. 





Borders and Insertions in White 
Embroidery, Figs. 1-4. 
Tuese borders and insertions are suitable for 
trimming all kinds of lingerie. They are worked 
on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine linen in button- Se == 2 < 
hole, half-polka, and satin stitch, and are orna- x ©. $3 
mented with wheels and bars of fine thread. ° 


Slipper Pattern,— Application 
Embroidery. 

Tue foundation of this slipper is of blue 
cloth. The application is of écru-colored 
cloth, which is button-hole stitched on the 
foundation with écru-colored saddler’s silk. 
The veins and calyxes are worked in sat- 
in and half-polka stitch with silk of a 
darker shade. 


Monograms in White Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1-3. 
THESE monograms are designed for 
trimming lingerie, and are worked in 
satin, back, and half-polka stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. 






SurprperR PATTERN. 
AppPLicaTiON EMBROIDERY. 






larger than himself; or, if caught 
and placed for observation on the deck 
of a vessel, he resents handling, and, 
with unerring precision, strikes a finger 
placed on almost any part of his body. 
Two things contribute to the shark’s de- 
terminate fierceness. In the first place, 
we may refer to his teeth, for of these en- 
gines of destruction nature has been to him 
particularly bountiful, and this species of 
bounty he has a peculiar pleasure in exer- 
cising. If he could speak, he would proba- 
bly tell us that, besides being troubled with 
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Fig. 3.—Insertion. 
Wuire Emsprorwery. 










Borders for trimming 
Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 may 
be worked on reps, cloth, 
ete. Transfer the design 
to the material, and along 































Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Wuite EmBrorpery. 


the outlines sew on fine | his teeth, which he could not help keeping in use, he had been | around them, their insatiable 
black round cord with over- | giftea ith enormous abdominal viscera, and that, more particu- | appetite renders them equal- 
hand stitches of white silk; | larly, a third of his body is occupied by spleen and liver. The | ly destructive to their own 
the centre of the design fig- | bile and other digestive juices which are secreted from such an | species, and: we of the white 
ures is worked in satin stitch | immense apparatus, and poured continually into the stomach, tend | population of this globe 
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with black silk. 
The border 
Fig. 2 may be 
worked on reps, 
cloth, velvet, etc. 
Having trans- 
ferred the design 
to the material, 
eS sew on silk sou- 
=. tache in two 
shades with fine 
silk along the 
outlines, and or- 
nament the bor- | ‘Al ; 
der with black jet beads as shown by the illustration. AA H i i 
This design may also be used without the beads for |} 
linen or batiste, or other wash materials, with cotton 
or linen braid. 
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SHARKS. 


HARKS are 
bO usually spoken 
of as the most ra- 
pacious and ab- 
horrent of sea-an- 
imals. That they 
are rapacious is 
undeniable, but 
why they are so is 
not generally con- 
sidered. We will 
go a little into 
the matter. The 
shark, a fish of the 
family Squalide, 
when quite in his 
infant state, and 
only a few inches 
in ‘ereth, exhib- 
its, ©. “aacity al- 
most . wit par- 
allel nis age. 
Hewil: tack fish 
two or Lutee times 

























Fig. 2.—Borper For tromine Dresses, WRapprnes, ETC. 








Fig. 3.—Monoeram. 
Wuite Emsprorpery. 





Fig. 2.—Borprer.—WHuITE EMBROIDERY. 


to stimulate appetite prodigiously—and what hungry an- 
imal with good teeth was ever tender-hearted? In 
truth, a shark’s appetite can never be appeased ; for, in 
addition to this bilious diathesis, he is not a careful 
masticator, but hastily bolting his food, produces there- 
by not only the moroseness of indigestion, but a whole 
host of parasites, which goad as well as irritate the 
intestines to that degree that the poor squalus is 
sometimes quite beside himself from the torment, 
and rushes, like a blind Polyphemus, through 
the waves in search of any thing to cram down 
his maw that may allay such urgent distress. 
He does not seek to be cruel, but he is cruelly 
famished. ‘‘It is not I,” expostulates the 
man in the crowd, “that is pushing; it is 
others behind me.” ‘The poor wretch must 
satisfy not only his own ravenous appetite, 
but the constant demand of these internal 
parasites, either with dead or living food ; 
and therefore it is that, sped as from a 
catapult, he pounces on a quarry, and 
sometimes gorges himself beyond what 
he is able to contain. 
Having said thus much of the rapa- 





Fig. 4.—Inxsertion,. 
Wuirrt Essroiwery. 


cious habits of the Squali- 
dx, we would have it re- 
membered that every man’s 
hand is against them, and 
that no tortures are con- 
sidered too severe to inflict 
upon them when caught. 
If they are relentless to 
man and every living thing 
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Fishes of the British Islands, would indirectly claim 
some apology for the habits of the shark tribe; in 
reference to which he asks why the lion and the eagle 
should occupy the elevated places they do in popular 


estimation, as the 
king of beasts and 
monarch of the 
air. They live by 
the exercise of 
powers similar to 
those of the 
sharks, and if in- 
satiable appetites 
are to take pre- 
cedence, sharks 
ought to stand in 
the foremost rank. 
The _ six-gilled 
shark, or gray 
shark, is some- 
times 11 or 12 
feet in length, and 
is perhaps the 
most formidable 
of all the inhab- 
itants of the ocean. 
Ruysch says that 
the whole body of 
a man, and even 
& man in armor, 
has been found in 
the body of a white 
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shark. The blue shark is a horrible nuisance to 
the fishermen. As it is not always pleasant to 
have sharks following a ship, it can not be too well 
known that a bucket or. two of bilge-water have 
been known to drive them off. Next we have 
the thrasher, which has obtained the name of fox- 
shark, because of the shape ofits tail. ‘The title 
of thrasher, however, is most appropriate, from 
its habit of lashing the sea with its tail, by which 
it has been known to put to flight a herd of 
sportive dolphins, and even to fill the whale with 
terror. The porbeagle is another of the shark 
tribe, and is a common visitor on the western 
coast of England in summer. ‘Then follows that 
too plentiful and rapacious fish, the toper, 
known likewise as the white hound, penny 
dog, or miller dog. However, as it swims 
deep, it does not do so much injury to the fish- 




















ermen’s nets as some of its congeners. Then we 
have the smooth hound, or ray-mouthed dog, 
or skate-toothed shark, which is presumed to 
come from considerable distances. It feeds upon 
crustaceous animals, but will take a bait. The 
picked dog, spur dog, or bone dog, but common- 
ly known as the dog-fish, is the smallest, but 
unquestionably the most numerous, of the shark 
tribe. ‘Then there are the spinous shark and 
Greenland shark, which will not be driven away 
from feeding upon the blubber of a stranded, 
half-immersed whale, although pierced with 
spears, but come again to the oleaginous ban- 
quet while a spark of life exists. The basking- 
shark is of a large size, is capable of breaking a 
six-inch hawser, and is only taken with consid- 
erable difficulty. Then we have the rashleigh 
shark, the broad-headed gazer, and the hammer- 








head or balance-fish, which may be said to com- 
plete the list of these occasional unwelcome vis- 
itors to civilized shores. 





Design for Sofa-Pillow.—Chain, Half- 
polka, and Knotted Stitch Embroidery. 


Tunis embroidery is worked on a foundation 
of gray satin in chain, half-polka, and knotted 
stitch with saddler’s silk of various bright colors. 
For the wild roses use pink, and for the bell- 
flowers blue, saddler’s silk in four shades, and 
work the stamens with yellow silk. ‘The leaves, 
grasses, and stems are worked with green and 
brown saddler’s silk in three shades. Work the 
bird, the bug, and the butterfly with saddler’s 
silk in different bright, natural colors. 
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The last grand féte of the season was a charity | 
festival, a village féte, lasting during the day and 
evening, at the Champs Elysées, and presided 
over by the most brilliant and elegant women 
of Paris. At this rural merry-making were | 
seen numerous peasant dresses made of satin 
and velvet, and trimmed with lace—the most au- 
dacious combinations of colors, with aprons of | 
point d’Alencon that cost four thousand dollars ; 
simple white muslin costumes, with kilt pleats, 
intersected at regular intervals with rich Mech- 
lin insertion; wooden shoes, with nails of silver 
or gold, according to the dress ; and bonnets, or | 
rather caps, trimmed with a huge wreath of 
flowers, crossed behind, and falling almost to 
the waist. Moreover, to have a bonnet in the | 
present fashion, it is only necessary to take no | 
matter what—a basket, a saucepan, a pastry 
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Deston For Sora-Pittow.—CnHain, Hatr-potka, AND Kworrep Stitca Emsrorpery. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Correspondent. ] 


HE Paris season, which closed last month, 

and the sea-side season, which began when 
the other ended, are both epochs for the wildest 
flights of fancy in the feminine toilette. 
ing these epochs ladies dare every thing and try 
every thing to arrive at the autumn fashion, 
which is necessarily more subdued, and which 
from this exuberant mélange chooses certain ele- 
gant features, rejects others, and composes the 
definitive fashion—the serions fashion—which 
bears this name only by way of comparison, and 
also becanse it is adopted by the crowd; for in 
fashion, as in polities, it is the majority that makes 
the law, although the minority exerts a strong 
influence over the framing thereof. 
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mould, or a pasteboard box—and cover it with 
flowers, letting them hang down on all sides, 
especially in the back. 

‘Lhe fashion for the month of August proscribes 
plaids, so much in vogue until now, in favor of 
stripes; but among all the varieties of stripes it 
chooses a special one, and among all the striped 
stuffs it adopts one in preference to all the rest. 
This stripe is composed of several sections of net- 
work, and is called ligne de musique; and this 
stuff is dead white challi, with satin stripes of 
the same color as the skirt, over which the challi 
is worn as a tunic or apron, with a cuirass-waist 
of the same material. For example, skirt of deep 
blue faille; over-skirt of white challi, with dark 
blue /ignes de musique stripes. The front of the 
waist is cut in such a manner that the stripes 
form brandebourgs, and the back so that they 
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form a fan narrowing toward the belt. Much 
use will be made of this fashion of stripes of 
different widths and running in different direc- 
tions. For next winter black faille will be 
striped with black velvet ribbon of different 
widths —very wide for the skirt, of medium 
width for the over-skirt or tablier, narrow for the 
waist, and very narrow for the revers and trim- 
mings. ‘The ribbon thus sewed on the faille, or 
rather on each part of the costume, will consti- 
tute a real embroidery, for if it is in some parts 
put on straight, it is placed horizontally on the 
front of the waist, fanwise on the back, and bias 
on the sleeves. ‘This novelty will be one of the 
changes that will be most in vogue, and which 
will be found very effective. 

The great preference of the moment is for lace 
waists. Imagine a plain, soft waist made with 


| a belt, with half-long and half-loose sleeves, all, 
of course, white guipure lace, insertion sewed to- 
gether, or English embroidery on muslin. Over 
this waist is worn another, of the same material 
as the dress, whatever that may be; only this 
waist, which has basques, is low in front, with 
bretelles, has no sleeves, and is open in the back 
in a large V, the lower end of which touches the 
belt. Lace like that of the waist is mixed with 
the trimmings of the dress. The whole is ex- 
tremely elegant and very becoming, especially if 
the wearer is young and pretty. 

The use of cream white has been carried to 
such excess that, although it is still worn, it is 
under the name of ivory. I think, indeed, that 
the new term is better fitted to describe it than 
the old one, for the fashionable tint is really that 
of ivory that has grown yellow with age, Our 
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manufacturers are busy in making for next win- 
ter plain, striped, and damask fabrics of this 
ivory shade which can be combined with any 
color. Just now the Pompadour mixture, pink 
and blue, is very much in vogue; pink and blue 
striped dresses are trimmed with alternate plain 
pink and blue flowers. This is especially the 
case with linens, which are the rage during the 
hot season. 

Moreover, the combination of plain with 
striped stuffs will continue to be worn in au- 
tumn. The following is a type: Very long 
skirt of gray faille, with broad lilac stripes, 
themselves striped with gray. The front breadth 
is made of plain lilac faille, trimmed with two 
flounces of the same material, each surmounted 
by five shirrs, the upper one with a narrow 
heading. Very long cuirass-waist of gray faille 
with lilac stripes, lengthened still more by a deep 
trellis fringe of gray and lilac silk. The skirt 
has no trimming on the back, but two very wide 
sash ends of striped faille like the skirt are ar- 
ranged so as to form the effect of two very large 
folds, falling almost to the bottom of the skirt, 
and forming a very large knot without loops. 

The fashion which for many years has so 
rigorously proscribed low shoes at Paris has 
abated something of its severity this summer. 
We see now many high-heeled shoes made of 
black shagreen, with a bow of black faille ribbon 
tied on the instep. These shoes are not very 
low, and shield the foot almost as much as 
gaiters. For the sea-shore the same kind of 
shoes, made of yellow kid, are worn, with soles 
thick enough to protect the feet from the peb- 
bles. 

Shirrs and puffs are very much in fashion. 
When a lady wishes to have a dress without 
over-skirt, tablier, or pouf, she has the entire 
skirt puffed perpendicularly ; for the eye can not 
at once accustom itself to the sight of a plain 
skirt, and these puffs give it a bouffant appear- 
ance. On the bottum of these puffed skirts is 
placed a horizontal puff, with a heading, sur- 
mounting two gathered flounces, the upper one 
of which is also made with a heading. ‘Trans- 
parent and figured fabrics especially are made in 
this style. ‘The waist corresponds with the skirt. 
The upper part of the sleeves is puffed perpen- 
dicularly ; the lower side is plain. I dwell par- 
ticularly on this fashion because it is rapidly 
gaining favor, and may well serve for the transi- 
tion period that shall lead to the abandonment 
of over-skirts when these at last shall have had 
their day; but this moment has not yet come. 
Years roll by, and the over-skirt and tablier, 
whosé disappearance is regularly predicted twice 
a year, constantly return to the charge with new 
vigor, and win a new lease of life. 

The more the season advances, the more scanty 
do dresses become, and the ladies, who now find 
much difficulty in walking, will not be able to 
walk at all next winter if this goes on. It is 
high time to put an end to this ridiculous fash- 
ion, which stretches their skirts over them as if 
on a loom, and gives them the graceful move- 
ment of horses with their feet hampered. The 
skirts are held back on the inside by elastic braid, 
and their apparent fullness is due alone to the 
outside trimming. ‘There is scarcely room for 
a small bustle, which is worn just beneath the 
bel 


t. 

The prophecies concerning wrappings are re- 
alized, and it is no longer comme i/ faut to ap- 
pear in the street without having the bust hidden, 
or at least veiled, by a mantelet, a small jacket, 
a little cape, or at least a fichu. Lace points are 
again worn, but they are pleated or gathered up 
so as to make them as small as possible, the 
pleats or gathers being ornamented with ribbon 
bows. Emmetine Raymonp. 





TWO SIDES TO A BUREAU. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





ONE SIDE. 


HEN I turned round and she was coming 

in the door, I'm sure I thought I was 
dreaming. If it had been the Queen a-coming 
in, I shouldn’t have been more surprised; and 
the three children with their three faces like 
little pigs! ‘‘ Here, you,” whispered I to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, ‘‘you just go ‘long and stick 
your face in some water, quick metre! And 
give Johnny's a scrubbing too.” And I wet the 
corner of my apron between my lips in a hurry, 
and rubbed Sue’s mouth; and then I made be- 
lieve I hadn't seen her before, and dusted the 
other chair for her; and she sat down, and I sat 
down, and we looked at one another. Lord! 
she was that fine! Her flounces were silk, and 
they were scalloped. like so many roses, and lace 
showing under the edges of them: and she had 
such boots, setting like gloves—just enough to 
make your eyes water. But the flowers in her 
hat—you should have seen them—I declare you 
should have smelled them! Well, she seemed 
to fill up the little room, and if ever I was glad 
of any thing, I was glad that I'd scrubbed the 
floor that very day, so that it was clean enough 
to eat off of —glad, too, that I'd taken Jim’s old 
hat out of the broken window and put in the 
smooth bottom of a box with a good respecta- 
ble-looking tack. Jim might have mended that 
window, for he’s a perfect Jack-at-all-trades ; but 
he'd rather play the fiddle than eat, and he was 
a-playing it out in the tie-up that moment, with 
all the wind there was blowing. However, I 
couldn't complain, for he'd just mended the 
chair, so that it was almost as good as new, and 
had put me up as tidy a shelf as you please over 
the stove for the brush and comb and the hair- 
oil bottle. If I'd been a little slicked up my- 
self, with my new print and my pink apron, or 
if I'd only had my bhang on, I wouldn't ’a mind- 
ed. But when bodes Franklin came back 





with just the top dirt rinsed off, and the rest all 
smears, I did feel so vexed that I gave him as 
good a shaking as a nut-tree gets in harvest. 

‘“* Bless my heart!” says she, ‘“‘ what are you 
doing that for?” 

‘*Because he’s so aggravating,” says I. 
‘There, you go ‘long ;” and I gave him a shove. 

‘* Why,” says she, ‘‘don’t you remember how 
it used to feel to be shaken yourself?” 

**T don’t know as I do,” says I. 

“* As if you were flying to atoms? And your 
body was as powerless as if it had been in the 
hands of a giant, and your heart as full of hate ?” 

‘*Why, look a-here,” says I. ‘Be you a 
missionary ?” 

‘* A missionary ?” says she, laughing. ‘‘No; 
I'm Mr. Mulgrave’s wife. And I came up to 
see how the new house was getting on; but the 
house is so full of plaster dust inside, and the 
whirlwind is blowing the things off the roof so 
outside, that I thought I would venture in here 
till the cloud passed.” 

“*Oh,” says I. 

“*T knocked, but you didn’t hear me.” 

‘I’m real glad to see you,” saysI, ‘‘It'sa 
dreadful lonesome place, and hardly any body 
ever comes. Only I'm sorry every thing's so at 
sixes and sevens. You see, where there’s a fam- 
ily of children, and the wind blowing so,” says 
I, with a lucky thought—it's always good to 
have the wind or the weather to lay things to, 
because nobody’s responsible for the elements— 
‘* things will get to looking like ride-out,” 

‘*Children do make confusion,” says she; 
**but confusion is pleasanter with them than 
pimlico order without them.” 

** Well, that’s so,” I answered; ‘‘for I re- 
member when Johnny had the measles last year 
I thought if he only got well I'd let him whittle 
the door all to pieces if ever he wanted to again. 
Here, Benny,” says I, for I began to feel bad to 
think I'd treated him so—if he’d mortified me, 
*twas no reason why I should mortify him, and 
right before folks so—‘‘take that to little sister,” 
and I gave them something to keep them quiet. 
‘**T suppose you wouldn’t care for any water?” 
says I to her then. ‘‘Not if I put some mo- 
lasses in it? I didn’t know but the wind would 
have made you dry. Yes, children do make 
trouble. One of Jim’s songs says, 

A pathy Tife is beat a 

ba should never double 

ho would be at rest.’ 

But there! I wouldn’t be without them for all 
the fine clothes I used to have when I was sin- 
gie and worked in the shop. I worked down at 
Burrage’s—I suppose you never buy shoes any 
there ?” 

‘*What makes you suppose so?” says she, 
smiling. 

** Well, because your boots don’t look like our 
work; they look like—like Cinderella’s slippers. 
Yes, I worked at Burrage’s, off and on, a good 
many years—on most of the time. I had six 
dollars a week. Folks used to wonder how I 
got so many clothes with it, after I'd paid my 
board. But I always had that six dollars laid 
out long before pay-day—in my mind, you know 
—so that I spent it to the best advantage. There's 
a great deal of pleasure in that.” 

** A great deal,” says she. 

“That's what I say to Jim; and then he says 
his is all spent before pay-day too—but with a 
difference, you know. I suppose you've got a 
real good steady husband ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” says she, laughing some 
more. 

** You must, to have such a nice house as that 
is going to be. But there! I shouldn’t know 
what to do with it, and I don’t envy you a bit.” 

**Oh, you needn’t,” says she, a-twitching her 
shoulder; ‘‘I expect to have trouble enough 
with it.” 

** Not,” says I—‘‘I don’t mean that Jim isn’t 
steady. He's as steady as a clock—at that old 
fiddle of his. But sometimes I do wish he loved 
his regular trade as well, or else that that was 
his trade. But I suppose if fiddling was his 
trade, he'd want to be wood-carving all the 
time.” 

““Why don’t you speak to him,” says she, 
** seriously ?” 

** Well, you can’t,” says I. ‘‘ He's so sweet 
and good-natured and pleasant that when I’ve 
got my mind all made up to give him a sound 
talking to, he makes me like him so, and sets me 
to laughing, and plays such a twirling, twittering 
tune, that I can’t do it to save my life.” 

You see, I’d got to talking rather free with 
her, because she listened so, and seemed inter- 
ested, and kept looking at me in a wondering 
way, and at last took Sue up on her lap and gave 
her her rings to play with. Such rings! My 
gracious! one of them flashed with stones all 
round, just like the Milky Way. I should think 
it would have shone through her glove. 

** But,” says she, “‘ you should tell him that 
his children will be growing up presently, and—” 

“Oh, I do that,” says I. ‘‘And he says, 
well, he'll do for the bad example they’re to take 
warning by ; and, at any rate, it’s no use worry- 
ing before the time comes, and when they do 
grow up they can take care of themselves just 
the way we do.” 

‘* And are you contented to leave it so?” says 
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** Well, I’m contented enough. That is, in 
general. But I do wish sometimes that Jim 
would go down to his work regular every day, 
with his tin pail in his hand, like other men, and 
come back at night, and have a good round sum 
of money in hand at once, instead of just work- 
ing long enough to get some flour and fish and 
pork and potatoes and sugar, and then not so 
much as lifting his finger again till that all gives 
out; it’s such a hand-to-mouth way of living,” 
saysI. ‘* And of course we can’t get things to- 
gether, such as a rocking-chair, and a sofa, and 





a good-sized looking-glass, and an eight-day 
clock. Not that I care much; only when a 
lady like you happens in I'd like to give her a 
seat that’s softer. And there’s a bureau. Now 
you wouldn't believe it, but I've never owned a 
bureau.” 

** Indeed,” says she. 

**Yes. I don’t think its good manners to be 
always apologizing about the looks of a place; 
and so I don’t say any thing about all the boxes 
and bundles I have to keep my things in, that do 
give a littery look ; but I am always meaning to 
have a bureau to put them in, if 1 can compass 
it ever. You see, it’s hard getting so much 
money in a pile; and if I do happen to, why 
then there’s something I must have, like Jim's 
boots, or flannel and yarn and cloth, or a little 
bed—because you can’t sleep with more than 
two children in one bed. And so, somehow, [ 
never get the bureau. But then I don’t give it 
up. Oh, I suppose you think my notions are 
dreadful extravagant,” says I, for she was looking 
at me perfectly amazed ; really, just as if I was 
a little monster, and she’d never seen the like. 
** And perhaps they are. But people must have 
something to ambition them, and it seems to me 
as though, if I ever could get a bureau, I should 
*’most feel as if I'd got a house !” 

** Well, I declare!” says she, drawing of a 
long breath. 

‘*T did come precious near it last fall,” says I 
—for I wanted her to see that it wasn’t altogeth- 
er an impossibility, and 1 wasn’t wasting my time 
in vapors—‘‘when Jim was at work up here, 
helping lay out the garden. He was paid by the 
day, you know; Mr. Mulgrave paid him; and 
he was paid here, and I had the handling of the 
money; and [ said to myself, ‘Now or never 
for that bureau!’ But, dear me, I had t> turn 
that money over so many times to get the things 
I couldn't do without any way at all, that before 
I got round to the bureau it was every cent 
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** Yes,” she says, ‘‘it’s apt to be so. I know 
if I don’t get the expensive thing when I have 
the money in my purse, the money is filtered 
away and I've nothing to show for it.” 

‘That's just the way it is with me,” says I. 
‘** But somehow I can’t seem to do without the 
shoes and flannel, and all that. Oh, here’s your 
husband! ‘That’s a powerful horse of his. But 
I should be afraid he’d break my neck if I was 
behind him.” 

**Not when my husband’s driving,” says she. 
And she bids me good-day, and kisses Sue, and 
springs into the wagon, and is off like a bird, with 
her veil and her feathers and her ribbons and 
streamers all flying. 

Well, so far so good. Thinks I to myself: 
**She'll be a very pleasant neighbor. If she’s 
ever so fine, she don’t put on airs. And it does 
you good once in a while to have somebody listen 
when you want to run on about yourself. And 
maybe she'll have cdd chores that I can turn my 
hand to—plain sewing, or clear-starching, or an 
extra help when company comes in. I shouldn't 
wonder if we were quite a mutual advantage.” 
And so I told Jim, and he said he shouldn’t 
wonder too. 

Well, that evening, just at sunset—now I’m 
telling you the real truth, and if you don’t believe 
me, there it is to speak for itself—Jim was a-play- 
ing “‘ Roslin Castle,” and I was a-putting Sue 
to sleep, when I happened to look out the win- 
dow, and there was a job-wagon coming straight 
up the hill, with something in it that had a great 
canvas hanging over it. ‘‘It’s a queer time o’ 
day,” says I to myself, ‘‘to be bringing furniture 
into Mr. Mulgrave’s house, and it not half done, 
either. But it’s none of my business. Maybe 
its a refrigerator to be set in the cellar.” And 
I went on patting Sue, when all at once Jim’s 
fiddle stopped short, as if it broke, and [ heard 
a gruff voice saying, ‘‘ Where ’ll you have it? 
Here, you, Sir, lend a hand.” And I dropped 
Sue on the bed and ran to the door, and they 
were a-bringing it in—there, look at it, as prett 
a bureau as you'll find in a day’s walk. It's 
pine, to be sure, but it’s seasoned, and every 
drawer shuts smooth and easy; and it’s painted 
and grained like black-walnut, and there’s four 
deep drawers, and a shallow one at the bottom, 
and two little drawers at the top; and in the 
upper drawer of the deep ones there's a place 
for this all parted off, and a place for that, and 
a place fer the other ; and, to crown the whole, a 
great swinging glass that you can see yourself in 
from head to belt. Just look! Oh, I tell you it’s 
a great thing! ‘‘ With Mrs. Mulgrave’s compli- 
ments,” says the man, and went off and shut the 
door. 

I never waited for any thing. Sue was scream- 
ing on the bed; I let her scream. I never mind- 
ed Benny’s rassling nor Jim’s laughing. I got 
down every bandbox and basket and bundle I 
had oa the shelves, got out every bag there was 
under the bed and behind the doors, and in ten 
minutes that, bureau was so full you couldn’t shut 
a drawer. ‘Then I took them all out and fixed 
them all over again. ‘It’s ours, Jim!” says I; 
and then I just sat down and cried. 





THE OTHER SIDE, 


** Well, Lawrence, I’m so glad you've come! 
I thought you never would. And I’ve had such 
a lesson read me!” 

‘** Lesson? Who's been reading my wife a 
lesson, I should like to know ?” 

** Who do you think? Nobody but that little 
absurd woman there—that Mrs. Jim. But [ 
never had such a lesson. Drive slow, please, 
and let me tell you all about it—this horse does 
throw the gravel in your face so! I’m expecting 
every moment to see the spokes fly out of the 
wheels. ‘There, now, that’s reasonable. This 
horse is a perfect griffin—has legs and wings 
too. 


**Well—steady, Frolic, steady!—now let’s 





have your lesson. If there’s any one can read 
you a lesson, Mrs. Fanny Mulgrave, I should 
like to hear it.” 

“*Now, Lawrence! However, you know I 
came up to look at the house, for I've been hav- 
ing my misgivings about that big room. And 
when I went in, it did look so big and bare! I 
was dismayed. I paced it off this way and paced 
it off that way, and thought about what I could 
put in the corners; and how that window with 
the sea view would be as good as a picture; and 
how the whole mantel-piece from dade to cornice, 
with its white marble carvings and gildings and 
mirror, was a perfect illumination; and how I 
must confront it in that great square alcove with- 
a mass of shadow: and we haven't a single thing 
to go there; and how magnificent an ebony and 
gold cabinet like that Mrs. Watrous and I saw 
at the Exhibition—the one I went into ecstasies 
over, you know, that goes from floor to ceiling— 
would fill the place. And the more I thought 
of it, the more indispensable such a great ebony 
and gilt cabinet seemed to be. And I knew it 
was perfectly impossible—” 

** How did you know it, may I inquire ?” 

‘*Oh, they cost—oh, hundreds of dollars, 
And, of course, the house itself takes all you 
can spare. But I felt that it would be utterly 
out of my power to make that room look any 
thing like what I wanted without it. And I kept 
seeing how beautiful it would be with those gold- 
colored satin curtains of your aunt Sophy’s fall- 
ing back from the windows on each side of it. 
And I sat down and stared at the spot, and felt 
as if I didn’t want the house at all if 1 couldn't 
have that cabinet. And I thought you might 
go without your cigars and your claret and your 
horses a couple of years, and we could easily 
have it.” 

** Kind of you, and cheerful for me.” 

“Oh, I didn’t think any thing about that part 
of it. Just fancy! I thought you were the most 
selfish man in the world, and I was the most un- 
happy woman; and all men were selfish, and all 
women were slaves; and—and that ebony and 
gold cabinet was obscuring my whole outlook on 
life. I felt so angry with you, and with fate, and 
with every thing, that hot, scalding-hot tears 
would have shaken down if you had happened 
to come just then. I’m so glad you didn’t, Law- 
rence dear; I couldn’t have spoken to save my 
life, and should have run directly out of the 
room for fear, if I did speak, I should say some- 
thing horrid.” 

“*Should you, indeed? And do you imagine 
I shouldn’t have followed ?” 

**Oh, I should have been running.” 

** And whose legs are longest, puss ?” 

** Well, that’s nothing to do with it. Just 
then the whirlwind came up, and the window- 
places being open, all the dust of the building, 
all the shavings and splinters and lime and sand 
about, seemed to make a sudden lurch into the 
room, and I conldn't see across it. And there 
I was in my new hat! And I made for the door 
as fast as my feet could fly.” 

‘* Silliest thing you could do.” 

**T suppose so; for when I was out-doors, the 
boards of the scaffoldings were pitching through 
the air at such a rate that I could neither stay 
there nor go back; and I saw that little shanty. 
just round the corner, and ran in,” 

‘* That was sensible.” 

‘““Thanks. And there she was, pots and pails 
about the door, and a hen just blowing in before 
me, and a parcel of dirty-faced, barefooted chil- 
dren tumbling round. And such a place! It 
fairly made me low-spirited to look at it. I was 
in mortal fear of getting a grease spot on my 
dress. But I was in before I knew it, and there 
was no help for it, and the wind was blowing so 
I had to stay.” 

‘** And the lady of that house read you a les- 
son ?” 

**Such a lesson! You'd have thought, to be- 
gin with, that it was a palace. She did the hon- 
ors like a little duchess. It didn’t occur to her, 
apparently, that things were squalid. And that 
made it so much easier than if she apologized, 
and you were forced to tell polite fibs and make 
believe it was all right, you know. She was a 
trifle vexed because the face of one of the chil- 
dren wasn’t clean, and afterward she repentingly 
gave him the molasses jug to keep him quiet; 
but another of the children was such a lit- 
tle darling! Well, presently her tongue was 
loose.” . 

** Humph!” 

‘*Humph? Didn't you want to hear about it? 
Oh, I know the whole story of my tongue, but I 
find you like to listen to it!” . 

‘*So I do, my dear; sol do. And then?” 

** Well, as I was saying, presently her tongue 
was loose, and I had the benefit of her experi- 
ence. And I know she has a good-for-nanght 
of a husband, whom she loves a great deal better 
than I love you—oh yes, she does, for she seems 
never to have thought one hard thing concerning 
him, and I was thinking so many of you, you 
know! And there she is, and has been, with 
her cooking-stove and table, her. two chairs, a 
bed, and a crib, with a contented spirit and a 
patient soul, and her highest ambition and her 
wildest day-dream just to have—” 

‘* An ebony and gold cabinet ?” 

**Oh no, no! Do drive faster, Lawrence. 
How this horse does crawl! I want to get it up 
to her to-night. A bureau. To think of it, only 
a bureau! You needn’t laugh at me. I’ve an 
awful cold in my head. And I mean she shall 
have it, if it takes every cent you gave me for 
my new jacket. Ill wear the old one. I think 
I can get what she'll consider a beauty, though, 
for twelve dollars, or thereabouts. Drive to Ve- 
neer’s, please, dear. I do feel in such a harry, 
when it takes such a little bit to make a woman 


PY: 
** An ebony and gold cabinet, for instance.” 
‘*Oh, nonsense! How you do love to tease, 
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Lawrence! I never want to hear of such a thing 
again. I wouldn't have it now.” 

**Stop, stop, goodwife! You'll say too much. 
You silly little woman, didn’t you know that eb- 
ony and gold cabinet which you and Mrs. Wat- 
rous saw was made for the place between your 
windows ?” ss 





A LOW RESTAURANT IN PARIS. 


ys: present the lowest restaurant of Paris is 
called a bibine, and it may be found flour- 
ishing on the left bank principally ; that is—for 
one would not like to commit one’s self in this 
matter—the lowest restaurant I have yet discov- 
ered was on that side of the Seine. Take the 
bibine of Madame Frochard, in an alley, un- 
named, by the Place Maubert. It seems prob- 
able that Frochard is not the lady’s name, for 
in that neighborhood few things or people go by 
such a title as was given them in their bap- 
tism. But thus is she recognized, and by no 
other name would her comestibles smell as sweet. 
The alley is a narrow lane, bordered with an- 
cient houses that never stood straight. In the 
most crippled of the row, under a portal that 
seems dropping on your head, Madame Frochard 
retails her hospitality. Some houses as old keep 
the remains of a former grandeur. Looking at 
worn pillars and coats of arms half effaced, you 
think sadly how prittcesses once held state with- 
in their halls. No such feeling stirs one in enter- 
ing the bibine of Madame Frochard. If her 
house was not built for its present purpose, it was 
built apparently for something of the sort. Poor 
and squalid and filthy it must always have been 
—an evil spot in a dirty neighborhood. ‘There 
is no door to the bibine. Perhaps at night they 
block the opening, and in cold weather some 
means must be found to keep out the frost ; but 
these are mysteries. One enters at once a low 
and smoke-dried hall. ‘Two blear windows, fill- 
ed with bottle-glass, light it in a manner; walls 
and ceiling are black with mildew, grease, and 
smoke ; the pavement under foot, helped out with 
bricks, is humid. In this abode, which looks 
like a cellar, there is, of course, no furniture 
save heavy wooden benches and tables to match, 
so incredibly filthy as to baffle description. On 
one side, jealously to watch the door, is Mother 
Frochard’s comptoir, of deal, once painted white, 
adorned round the top with Cupids, half rubbed 
out, holding garlands of roses more black than a 
dead cauliflower. On the wall opposite hangs a 
blackboard, inscribed with the day’s bill of fare 
in chalk. It never varies. When effaced by 
rubbing shoulders, Mlle. Eudoxie Frochard—who 
can write—renews the inscription, which is to this 
effect : 
CARTE DU JOUR. 


Potage. 

Haricots 4 I’huile (beans in oil). 

Moules (muscles), 

Pommes de terre. 

Arlequin (mystery). 

Consommé de cheval (horse soup). 

Salade. 

Fromage de Brie avarié (mity cheese). 

Cannette de biére. 

Petit noir (a fancy preparation of coffee). 

One shilling and twopence each. 

To be paid on delivery. 


The soup is served in plates, cracked, chipped, 
with all their glaze worn off (they call such ca- 
lottes), the petit noir in a cup to match. For 
solid meats no plate is given, but a fragment of 
newspaper. It must be a newspaper of radical 
flavor, though. Madame Frochard’s best cooking 
would not go down, served upon the Figaro, the 
Pays, or the Univers. We haven't much money 
at the bibine, but we have desperately strong 
opinions. There are gentlemen here so nice in 
their tastes that they could smell M. Louis Veuil- 
lot through a purée of garlic, and the flavor of 
M. De Villemessant would turn their banqueting 
to nausea. You might still collect all the series 
of suppressed Communist newspapers in these 
bibines. I am told that the dangerous children 
of Paris who frequent them give the preference 
to those which serve upon old numbers of the 
Combat and the Cri du Peuple. Beer is retailed 
in mugs of the rudest brown ware, adorned with 
a cerulean star, 

Behind the counter I have told you of sits 
Madame Frochard. What «type! Her face is 
red and swollen, eyes menacing as those of a 
wild boar. Her big red mouth has round rough 
edges, overhung by a grisly mustache! She 
wears a false front shamelessly, cocking and shov- 
ing it about like a cap. Such a voice, so deep 
and so resonant, would be dangerous for the glass 
of the establishment, if any there were. Every 
clause of her emphatic speech is pointed by a 
pang of that great fist upon the counter, She 
wears an acre or two of old brown silk, so old 
and so brown that man’s recollection runneth 
not to the contrary. Advisedly I said an acre or 
two. Not by yards could you measure the stuff 
needed to clothe that phenomenon of flesh. 
‘Time was, maybe, when Mére Frochard had 
waist as fine, not to say as scraggy, as Mile, Eu- 
doxie’s beside her. Another type is she, and 
let who will declare which of them is the more 
repulsive. Mlle. Eudoxie reminds me of a box of 
tools. Her eyes are gimlets, her nose a hammer, 
her mouth a gouge, and her body a bag of nails. 
Her thin lips always wear a mocking, in-drawn 
smile. She grabs the coppers with a sniff. For 
my own part, of the two I prefer the monstrous 
ugliness of the mother. 

The clientéle of a place like this consists of 
working-men who can’t or won't work, of the 
lowest class of thieves, of chiffonniers or rag- 
pickers, of habitual criminals belonging to that 
class which can only rob with violence. If a 
beggar comes here, I am told that he must sure- 
ly be an honest man, for the unscrupulous of his 
fraternity board in regular houses, and pay ten 
to fifteen francs a day. The prefect of police 
told us a few weeks since that twelve to fifteen 
francs is the average return of begging in the 





fashionable quarters; and he cited a mendicant 
who pays. twenty-five francs, or one pound, per 
day for his board and lodging at Passy, wine not 
included ; for this good man owns his cellar, and 
keeps it well stocked ! 

Nothing struck me as so strange about the 
bibine as the quiet reigning there. Men talk to 
their friends in a low, hoarse tone, with much 


r laughter, truly, but suppressed, suspicious, tim- 


id, as it were. They look all round before they 
laugh; but, for that matter, they are always 
glancing here and there, like monkeys in a cage. 
Toward evening, I believe, there is noise enough. 
These foul birds wake at the approach of night, 
and Mother Frochard can not sit behind her 
counter, like an evil old goddess, watching the 
misery she feeds, If the gens-d’armes are not to 
enter, she must use those big fists of hers to keep 
things quiet; and they say she is but too ready, 
after soaking cassis all the forenoon and noyau 
all the evening. Mother Frochard’s way of keep- 
ing peace is more violent than the fighting of 
most folks; but it is every body’s interest to 
avoid scandal, and such people as frequent this 
place have learned to be cautious even in their 
cups, and to be vigilant even when asleep. 





LAST HOMES. 


ROBABLY the first sepulchre, as the earli- 

est dwelling-place, of man was a cave; cer- 
tainly the most ancient relics of humanity have 
been found in the caverns of the limestone for- 
mation ; and this cave burial, after coming to its 
culminating point in the ancient Egyptian polity, 
whose pyramids and rock tombs are but an artifi- 
cial form of the cave, has survived to our own times 
even among the most civilized races. The vault 
and the catacomb are but varieties of the cave, 
and, supplemented as they are by various devices 
for preserving the body from final dissolution, 
form an unbroken link in human custom, con- 
necting us alike with the empire of the Pharaohs 
and the primitive cave-dwellers, the companions 
of the bear, the rhinoceros, the reindeer, and the 
hyena. 

It is evident, however, that as the human race 
spread itself over other formations of the earth s 
surface, these under-ground dwellings and tombs, 
which the waves had fashioned countless ages 
before, would not be available. Other modes of 
disposing of the dead would suggest themselves. 
In the first place, simple exposure, leaving the 
body to be devoured by beasts and birds, its ele- 
ments to be scattered to the four winds. The 
Magians, worshipers of the sun, one of the prim- 
itive human religions, adopted this method, which 
is still followed by the disciples of Zoroaster ; but 
they have refined upon the practice, constructing 
towers and platforms wherein the dead are ex- 
posed and their bleached bones collected. 

The alternative, however, of burial, whether 
by making an excavation or grave, or by the 
more primitive method of heaping up stones and 
earth over the body laid upon the surface of the 
ground, has ever been the most universally prac- 
ticed. Over the whole European continent the 
mounds and tumuli of earlier races rise in si- 
lent witness of vanished forgotten peoples. But 
we have not yet passed out of the age of the 
tumulus builders. The nomad Tartars still pile 
up cairns over their dead chieftains, They also 
raise votive cairns they call obons, generally at 
the summits of difficult passes, and a similar 
custom is traceable to this day among Semitic 
races. 

The grave mound has a peculiar interest for 
us, as in it we find the germ of the temple and 
the church. The natural respect that men have 
for the bodies of the dead, as well as the idea 
that they will become in some undefined way 
of use to the departed in another world, leads 
them to protect the remains as far as possible 
from visible defacement ; hence slabs are placed 
around and above the body to be interred to save 
it from the rude contact of earth and stones. 
Hence comes into being the kist oven or stone 
chest; and as this increases in size, importance, 
and elaboration of workmanship, the inclosing 
unsightly heap of stones is dispensed with, and 
the tomb stands forth an architectural design ; a 
sacred character attaches itself; and thus the 
cell of the temple, the chancel of the church, may 
find its ancestry in the grave. 

Generally it may be said that among primitive 
races the form of the sepulchre follows the con- 
struction of the dwelling. ‘The tomb is regard- 
ed as the home of the dead, and an attempt is 
made to modify its form accordingly. ‘Thus the 
circular tents of nomad races of the North, with 
cells of skins and furs adapted for the isolation 
of the different constituents of the united fami- 
ties of several generations, are copied in circular 
grave mounds with radiating cells or chambers. 
Hence, too, we may account for those singular 
interments in which the body is doubled up with- 
in the cell, showing a burial in a squatting atti- 
tude. Now this is the attitude which is natural- 
ly adopted by the nomads of the arctic regions, 
who lie with their knees doubled up to their chins 
and their backs exposed to the blaze of the cen- 
tral fire. A curious survival of this habit under 
circumstances where it has ceased to be service- 
able M. Vambéry notices among the Tartars of 
Central Asia: ‘* At night the Turkestans have 
the strange habit, before going to sleep, of drawing 
their arms out of their shirt sleeves and doubling 
themselves up.” 

The custom once almost universal of deposit- 
ing in the grave articles likely to be useful to the 
departed in his future shadowy existence is still 
greatly practiced by uncivilized races. At the 
revolting ‘‘ customs” of Dahomey thousands of 
slaves are sacrificed to afford a deceased king a 
sufficient retinue in the next world. The Osty- 
aks, a Siberian race, bury with the dead man a 
nart or sledge, a reindeer, with a tinder-box, 
and sometimes with a pipe and tobacco. The 





kings of the nomad Tartars are buried in huge 
tumuli, and, according to Huc, with the bodies 
of horses and slaves, slaughtered for the purpose 
of forming a suitable retinue; but we are bound 
to say that evidence on this point is defective. 
The North American Indians—indeed, almost ev- 
ery uncivilized race with which we are acquaint- 
ed—have similar usages. The practice of the 
immolation of widows probably has the same or- 
igin, namely, a desire to provide the deceased 
with all the solaces of life in his shadowy pil- 
grimage. It may, however, have arisen from 
motives of public policy, to relieve the communi- 
v from the charge of useless members. Where 
the conditions of life are very severe, as among 
the wandering Samoiedes of the extreme North, 
when a woman is left a widow, and no one is dis- 
posed to receive her into his hut as an additional 
wife, the widow is usually plundered of all her 
necessaries, and abandoned to the speedy death 
then inevitable. 

It is a little saddening to think how barren of 
any information to the archeologists of future 
ages our burial-places will be. Not a ring nor a 
seal, no coin, chain, or locket, will be revealed to 
the antiquary, say, of the thirtieth century, as he 
rakes among our old bones. Considering how 
much lore we have acquired from the tombs of 
our ancestors, is this quite fair to posterity ? 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


3 be great international rifle-match between 
the American and Irish teams took place at 
Dollymount, near Dublin, on June 29, and re- 
sulted in a grand victory for the Americans. 
The shooting on both sides was pronounced su- 
perb, but the Americans, having scored thirty- 
nine points more than their competitors, won 
handsomely. The names of the American team 
are Colonel H. A. Gildersleeve, G. W. Yale, Ma- 
jor Lame Fulton, R. C. Coleman, Colonel John 

odine, General T. 8. Dakin. The Irish team 
included James Wilson, John M‘Kenna, Ed- 
mond Johnson, Dr. J. B. Hamilton, J. Pollock, 
and J. K. Milner. The Americans used breech- 
loaders, the Irish muzzle-loaders. The targets 
used are rectangular, twelve feet wide and six 
feet high. The centre is six feet square, and the 
bull’s-eye is three feet square. Each shot in 
the bull’s-eye counts four; in the centre, three; 
and in the outer field, two. At 800 yards the 
Irish team made 338 points, and the Americans 
337; at 900 yards the Americans gained enor- 
mously, having scored 327 to 292 by their com- 
petitors; and at the last or 1000 yards range 
the Americans made 304 points, and the Irish 
team 299. It is said that not less than 20,000 
spectators were on the grounds; and when the 
result of the contest was known the Americans 
were greeted with enthusiastic cheers, the bands 
struck up “ Yankee Doodle” and “ Hail, Colum- 
bia,” and on every side floated together the 
American and Irish flags. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Irish team visited this 
country last year the Americans also won at 
Creedmoor, gaining the victory by three points. 
The Dollymount Range, so called from the vil- 
lage of Dollymount near by, is situated about 
four miles northeast of Dublin, and is a low 
sandy tract, separated from the main-land by a 
tidal channel. The range is greatly exposed to 
wind and weather, and the plateau itself is cov- 
ered with short coarse grass. The surroundings 
are pleasant, and, from its isolation, no more se- 
cure shooting ground could be found. 





We were warned, when about to make a trip 
to the Catskills toward the latter part of June, 
that it was too early in the season, and that 
we should suffer with the cold at the mount- 
ains’ top. But June journeyings are especially 
charming, not only from the freshness of all na- 
ture, but from the freshness of hotels, boats, 
waiters, and of every body one meets. The as- 
pect of things is very different at the “end of 
the season.”” So we added to our luggage warm 
flannels and extra wraps, and were not alarmed 
at visions of frosts. The Catskill Mountains are 
so near New York that many travelers who have 
visited all more distant places of note in our 
own country have not investigated the glories 
of this mountain range, just because they “‘ can 
go any time.’”’ The trip is simple, and not spe- 
cially fatiguing—to the village of Catskill by 
boat or cars, as you please, thence up the mount- 
ain by carriage, or on foot if you prefer. By the 
day boat up the Hudson we reached Catskill 
about three o’clock in the afternoon. A huge 
mountain stage was in waiting, but there were 
no other passengers except our little party of 
three; so, as one of the disadvantages of being 
‘*too early in the season,’”? we had a smaller 
and more comfortable carriage all to ourselves. 
Scattered all along from Catskill village to the 
height of some 3000 feet are large and small ho- 
tels, boarding-houses, and picturesque farm- 
houses, where travelers may find ample accom- 
modations; so each may suit himself. We had 
— to locate ourselves between North and 

outh peaks, about 2800 feet above the sea, and 
a drive of twelve miles was before us. We do 
not purpose to describe a drive that has been 
the theme of many a pen farther than to say it 
was picturesquely grand, and unmarred by any 
discomfort save the hideous ee as the 
brakes were applied to the wheels, and of that 
we concluded to make sport and fancy it music- 
al. Before seven o’clock we had reached our 
destination, and the valley of the Hudson lay 
stretched out beneath us. Irving, Cooper, Bry- 
ant, N. P. Willis, and seores of noted writers 
have described the beauties of the Catskills—a 
thing we shall not attempt. Two or three hints 
may be of interest to prospective visitors. Warm 
wraps should be carried, although it may chance, 
as in our own case, that there is no occasion to 
unfold them. Many descriptions speak of the 
‘* perilous drive’ up the mountains. It is pre- 
cipitous, not at all perilous in ordinary circum- 
stances. One should stay on the Catskills at 
least three days to obtain a glimpse of the most 
noted places, and as much longer as possible. 
The trip through the Cauterskill Clove, visiting 
Haynes’s Falls, Fawn’s Leap, and Cauterskill 
Falls, can be pleasantly made in one day; Stony 
Clove will occupy another day, and some of the 
mountain peaks can be climbed the third day. 
If you go to the Catskills out of the height of 
the season, you can take your drives comforta- 
bly at your own convenience. If you go with 





the crowd, you will be crowded. Don’t fail to 
et up in season to see the sun rise every morn- 
ing you are there, otherwise you may lose the 
grandest of all sights—the sun rising through 
billows of motionless fog. Of course you will 
not forget to take special notice of ‘Sleepy 
Hollow” and the saree flat rock where, accord- 
ing to tradition, Rip Van Winkle slept his long 
sleep. But keep your eyes wide open there and 
every where on the mountains, lor each spot 
= with a beauty and grandeur peculiar to 
tself, and which must be seen to be realized or 
appreciated. ’ 





At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Vas- 
sar College, which was held at Commencement 
time, Miss Priscilla Braislin, teacher of mathe- 
matics since the opening of the college, was 
elected professor, with an annual stipend of 
$1800. She is the first woman upon whom the 
dignity of professor has been conferred at Vassar. 





For once it is announced that there will be 
not only an abundance of peaches this year, but 
asuperabundance. And the question has arisen, 
what will be done with them all? It seems 
probable that every man, woman, and child in 
peach-growing sections, as well as in large cities 
which are the principal markets for fruit, will 
have as many as they can eat. 





The new fortifications at Metz are nearly com- 
olete, all the forts being finished except one. 
he total number of forts is eleven, making a 

chain which surrounds the town, all connected 
by railways and telegraphs. The store-houses 
when finished will afford sufficient space to hold 
provisions for 40,000 men several years. The 
fortifications of Strasburg are not in so advanced 
a state as those of Metz; those on the left bank 
of the Rhine are ready for defensive purposes, 
but those on the right will not. be completed 
until 1877. Measures are being taken to con- 
nect all the Rhine fortresses with railways. 





Forty-two young ladies received the Bacca- 
laureate Degree at the recent Commencement at 
Vassar College. 


Early in the season it was announced that the 
strawberry crop would be small and poor. 
Whence, then, the constant cry of ‘‘ strawber- 
rees’’ which resounds through the streets? 
Strawberries have been abundant and delicious 
—and the longer they last the better. 





A dissatisfied dyspeptic, whom the doctors 
have continually thwarted, thus relieves his 
mind: “By declining to eat things that you 
want because they are unhealthy, by going to 
bed early when you want to sit up, and by mak- 
ing your life wretched in a thousand ways, you 
have a chance of living to a ripe old age, if that 
is any satisfaction to you.” 





Twenty cents a quart for dead pas is 
the premium offered in some of the towns of 

Minnesota. School-children play truant, and 

the war on the hoppers rages, and hopes are en-, 
tertained of their partial extermination. 





A terrible calamity is reported from Colom- 
bia, South America—a disastrous earthquake, by 
which the city of Cucuta—known also as Rosa- 
ria—and six other towns have been wholly or 
partially laid in ruins. The shock occurred on 
the 18th of May. The population of the deso- 
lated section of country was about 35,000, and it 
is supposed not less than 16,000 perished. Itis 
hoped that later accounts will reduce this num- 
ber. Cucuta was the most important of the 
towns laid waste, having a large commercial 
business. It was the great dépdét for coffee and 
cocoa for shipment through Venezuelan ports 
and down the Magdalena. 





This little lesson for women is given by Eliza 
F. Pollard in her last novel, The Lady Superior: 


“Extraneous duties may come to her, but they are 
and remain extraneous. Home and home virtues, hus 
band and children, brothers and sisters—let them be 
served first; then, with enlarged sympathies and in- 
creased powers for good, we may extend our helping 
hands to those needy ones beyond the charmed circle, 
Men seek for rest, for forgetfulness, in the world and 
its dissipations, in the wine-cup, on the race-conrse, 
until, weary and dissatisfied, they turn at last to home, 
Let women then beware; from henceforth the power 
for good and evil is in their hands.” 





The Faraday cable, so called because laid by 
a steamer of that name, is now in working or- 
der between Rye Beach, New Hampshire, and 
Ireland. The first attempt to lay it was made 
last year, but severe storms damaged the steam- 
er, and the cable was abandoned in mid-ocean, 
This spring the work was successfully completed, 





Bombay is said to take the fourth place in 
point of population among the dozen different 
provinces that obey the supreme government 
of India. According to the recently published 
census statistics the number of inhabitants in 
these provinces is 25,086,318, and in the propor- 
tion of 110 males to 100 females. While the re- 
turns give 1,276,000 as able to read and write, it 
is striking proof of the tendency of Oriental 
customs to keep women ignorant, that not quite 
37,000 females are among the number who are 
possessed of these acquirements. 





The following incident is related of the great 
German actor Emile Devrient: The Grand The- 
atre ~* Vienna was crowded. The Emperor 
Francis, with several members of his family, yas 
in the imperial box. The play, Schiller’s ob- 
bers, had reached its third act, when a cry arose 
that the stage was on fire. Devrient signed at 
once to the prompter, who lowered the curtain, 
the actor stepping out in front of it before it 
wholly fell. : his clear clarion voice he said: 
“There is no fire. The Emperor has been de- 
spoiled of an aigrette of diamonds on entering 
the theatre. No honest man will object to be- 
ing searched, You will pass out one by one, 
and be searched by the police stationed at the 
several doors. Any man attempting to go out 
of order will be arrested.”” The crowd, deceived 
by the coolness and the charge, poured out. As 
each reached the door he was simply told to 
hurry out, and just as the last rows of the upper 
gallery were filing out, the flames burst through 
the curtain, enveloped the auditorium, but not 
a life was lost, though in less than half an hour 
after the great building was in ruins. 
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BABY’S CLOTHES. 


Sorrest linen and snowiest lawn, 
With fairy fluting of lace; 
"Broidery fine as the penciled fern 
By finger of frost-king traced. 
Singing, she sews the tiniest seam, 
While the garments grow apace. 
Ah, the sweetest work a mother knows 
Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


Her thoughts reach out across the years, 
Losing herself in a dream ; 
A hope is set with the stitches fine 
Of every delicate seam. 
An airy castle with turrets high 
Stands in a golden gleam. 
Ah, the dearest work a mother knows 
Is making the baby’s dainty clothes. 


‘* Garments fit for a king!” she saith ; 
** My baby shall be a king! 

Wise men will listen unto his words, 
And the children offerings bring. 

He shall be manly, true, and brave; 
His deeds will the poets sing.” 

Ah, the proudest work a mother knows 

Is making the baby’s dainty clothes, 


Folding away the garments white— 
The baby needs no more care— 

A toy, a tiny pair of shoes, 
And a lock of sunny hair. 

Yellow with age each fragrant fold 
Shall precious mem'ries bear. 

Ah, the saddest work a mother knows 

Is folding away the baby’s clothes. 


Those were worn by that stalwart man, 
It seems only yesterday ; 
But these once held the little form 
Of the baby “‘ passed away.” 
Now in sunshine and now in storm 
Life's river flows on for aye, 
But the tenderest thought a mother knows 
Is folded away with the baby’s clothes. 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnorn or “A Woman's Veneranor,” “ Won—nor 
Woop,” “ Ar Her Menor,” “ Wautxr’s Woxp,” 
“Beep oy tas Bons,” ero., ero. 





CHAPTER V. 
AN ARRIVAL. 


Oor sordid meal did not occupy much time ; 
nor was there any great temptation to linger over 
the plate of biscuits—** mixed,” said the hostess, 
but in fact consisting of five small abernethys and 
one infinitesimal macaroon—which, with some 
mystic preserve, the basis of which seemed to be 

damsons, formed the dessert. After 
one more glass of ginger wine, to which she must 
have assimilated her constitution, for it never did 
her any hurt, Mrs. Raeburn thawed a smile at 
Gertrude, then froze again with dignity, and car- 
ried my charmer away with her into the draw- 
ing-room. 

** John, bring the brandy,” was the ejaculation 
uttered by the attorney, as the door closed upon 
his wife’s majestic figure. ‘*‘ Your mother may 
call that wine of hers a stomachic, but I pro- 
nounce it stomach ache. I am sure Sheddon 
must be suffering tortures.” 

John instantly dived into the office and pro- 
duced a decanter of what looked like sherry, and 
of which his father insisted upon my partaking 
under the transparent pretense that it had been 
sent for upon my account, ‘The occurrence was 
evidently a habitual one, and when he had help- 
ed himself to a bumper, the host—for fear, as I 
concluded, of a sudden inroad from his better 
half—placed the bottle on the carpet beside his 
chair, as though it had been Champagne in ice. 
Every hour that I had been at the Priory seem- 
ed to present some painful illustration of the 
character of one or other of its inmates. 


“ host was a drunkard, my hostess a screw, 
J a clown, only Gertrude was tender and true,” 


was the verdict my experience passed upon my 
néw acquaintances, and which my habit of verse- 
making cast into the above poetic form. I had 
plenty of leisure both for reflection and compo- 
sition, for Mr. Raeburn and his son began to talk 
over the business transactions of the day, which 
had no interest for me even when intelligible— 
how Farmer Dod had called about renewing his 
lease, and how Lord Belcombe’s steward had ob- 
jected; how Gaffer Gurdon’s will, which he had 
insisted on making himself, would not prove very 
profitable to his niece by the time the law had 
done with it; and how the superintendent of the 
borough police had been ‘‘ squared” by the land- 
lord of the Dove with Two Heads. 

Through the monotonous buzz of their talk, 
which, together with the effects of the unaccus- 
tomed glass of brandy, was fast lulling me to 
slumber, my ear suddenly caught the sound of 
wheels. The house stood quite apart by itself, 
with only a private road leading to it from the 
town, so that if any vehicle was coming that way 
it must needs be to the Priory. Any visitor 
would be welcome to me, as not only putting a 
stop to the present conversation, which seemed 
interminable, but as enabling me to escape to the 
drawing-room. I listened, however, to the ram- 
ble of the wheels upon the hard road; to the 
click of the entrance gate; and then to the 
craunch upon the gravel, with an interest that 
could scarcely have been warranted by such con- 
siderations, Years afterward, when presenti- 
maents chanced to be the subject of talk, the un- 
accountable excitement I felt on the present oc- 
casion recurred to me, and made me silent instead 
of joining the side of the scoffers. 


‘*T hear a gig,” remarked John, presently. 

‘* Nay,” said I, to whom the sound was by this 
time quite familiar, “‘ it is a four-wheeler of some 
sort.” 
“Tt is the brandy that makes you hear dou- 
ble,” rejoined John, with his odious titter, which 
had this time a touch of malice in it, because 
perhaps his father had not offered him a glass. 
‘The old man knew too well the bitterness of the 
fruit of that tree of knowledge to offer it to his 
only son; and perhaps even foresaw a time 
wherein, even though he were yet alive, there 
should be but one head left to manage affairs 
the intricacy of which needed careful steering. 

‘*It has passed the office door and is coming 
to the house. What a fool that little Jerry is! 
he is always making some mistake,” said Mr. 
Raeburn, peevishly. ‘* They should put some 
other man at the station.” : 

**It isn’t Jerry driving,” answered John, who 
had risen, : d was looking out of the window. 
“It’s a dog.” 

** A dog ? you must bedrunk, Jehn!” exclaim- 
ed his father, rising also, but not without some 
difficulty. 

As we all three stood at the window, we beheld 
this portent: A railway fly, with such an enor- 
mous bull-dog sitting on its front seat that he 
absolutely concealed the driver (who was, how- 
ever, but of very small dimensions) on the other 
side of him. Above the fly were some nonde- 
script and shapeless articles of luggage, made of 
some wild animal’s hide, with the hair outside 
(afterward found to be a bison’s). Within the 
fly, and looking out of its window, from which it 
nodded to us with an air of familiar recognition, 
was a very large scarlet bird, which, from the 
height at which it stood, might have been an ibis, 
but it had a parrot’s beak. 

‘* What the deuce is it ?” murmured the attor- 
ney. There was positive apprehension in his 
tone, that in his case too might well have been 
presentiment, but which I believe to have been 
caused by the suspicion that his vision was play- 
ing him false ; that the Nemesis of which he stood 
in fear—D. T.—had already overtaken him. 

“It’s a menagerie,” replied John, quietly. 
‘*They think you are the mayor this year, in- 
stead of Wilmot, and are come to ask permission 
to exhibit in the Town-hall. There’s the pro- 
prietor—that fellow with the white beard and the 
straw hat—and he has probably got a Bengal ti- 
ger under his seat.” 

The man alluded to had left the vehicle, and 
was standing at the front-door, with the bird 
upon his wrist, like a falconer with a scarlet 
hawk, while the driver, evidently in abject ter- 
ror of the bull-dog, was cautiously taking down 
the luggage. 

‘Who can it be?” reiterated the attorney, 
with a tremor in his voice even more perceptible 
than before. 

**It is Robinson Crusoe, father,” answered 
John, with imperturbable gravity. ‘‘ His man 
Friday is to arrive by the next train, and they 
are come to stop with us over Christmas.” 

It was clear indeed that the visitor was not 
making an afternoon call, but intended to stay 
the night, at all events. A considerable num- 
ber of *‘ effects” had been by this time taken out 
of the fly, and were accumulated about him: a 
large brass cage, probably the residence of the 
parrot; two small deal boxes with slits in them, 
as though to hold money for some charitable in- 
stitation; two or three packages, looking like 
the offspring of the larger ones, and equally 
shapeless and hairy; and an enormous umbrella. 

“*T thought so,” ejaculated John, as this last 
article made its appearance; ‘* you will soon see 
his two guns and his tame goat.” 

But at that moment the front-door opened, 
and the owner of all these wonderful properties 
disappeared within the house. There was a 
tumult of voices in the hall; the chatter of the 
parrot, the growl of the dog, a shriek from the 
maid-servant, and presently the last-named came 
flying into the room with— 

* Please, Sir, a gentleman wants to see you.” 

** What abou: ? what does he want ?” inquired 
the attorney, who stuck fast by the window, look- 
ing very pale and embarrassed. 

**T am sure I don’t know, Sir; he has a lot 
of birds and beastesses and serpents,” added she, 
with terrified emphasis. ‘‘ But missis has gone 
out to him.” 

It was plain that, in the maid’s opinion, there 
was no man, nor beast, nor creeping thing, whom 
her mistress was not fully a match for; and yet 
we could now hear Mrs. Raeburn’s voice pitch- 
ed many degrees lower than her usual tone. 

**In that case you had better see my husband 
at once, Sir,” she was saying, and the next mo- 
ment the door opened and she entered, followed 
by the stranger and his myrmidons. ° 

It looked like a segment of the procession into 
the ark, and yet John’s simile of Crusoe held bet- 
ter than ever, for the parrot had left the stran- 
ger’s wrist and was sitting upon his shoulder. 
He was a fine, handsoms fellow, though his face, 
bronzed by a tropical sun, looked by contrast 
with his Jong beard less like a copper kettle than 
the bottom of it after beittg exposed to the action 
or fire. 

*‘Here’s a gentleman who says he is your 
brother, Mr. Raeburn.” 

‘** Mark!” cried the stranger, opening his long 
arms and looking earnestly at the attorney. 
“Dear Mark, don’t you know me?” 

Mr. Raeburn came hurriedly forward, and since 
the offer of his hand would evidently have fall- 
en short of what was expected, yielded to his 
brother’s embrace. 

The ridiculousness of the scene was beyond 
description ; for the attorney, quite unused to 
such a display of affection, was not only awk- 
ward in his accomplishment of it, but was evi- 
dently in mental terror of the parrot, who, from 





his post on the stranger's vacant shoulder, emit- 
| ted a series of discordant shrieks, ending with, 





** Kiss and be friends! kiss and be friends! kiss 
and be friends!” 

There was one thing, however, which, to my 
mind at least, rescued the proceeding from utter 
absurdity, and even invested it with pathos. 
ar tall, white-bearded man was shedding tears 
of joy. 

? irty years ago, Mark ; thirty years ago,” 
reiterated he, in broken tones; ‘‘and yet that 
you should know me still.” 

‘**T knew you, Alec,” answered the other, not 
without corresponding tones of emotion, “* when 
you first got out of the fly.” 

‘** Well, that is so far satisfactory,” observed 
Mrs. Raeburn, who had been regarding these 
proceedings with considerable impatience and 
contempt : ‘* because, really, nowadays there is 
no knowing who's who.” 

**God bless you, Alec, and welcome home!” 
cried the attorney, hoarsely. 

‘*Yes: welcome home to England,” added 
Mrs, Raeburn, with some slight stress on the last 
two words. ‘* You are come from abroad, of 
course; and in health and prosperity, I hope. 
Mark has often and often talked about you.” 

The visitor turned his face toward his hostess 
with a questioning look, then, after a little pause, 
exclaimed, ‘‘I do not doubt it, madam ; though, 
if I did, I should still thank you for saying so. 
When we were lads, we were all in all to one 
another. Now, of course, it is different. He 
has his wife—what’s her name, Mark ?” 

** Matilda.” 

** Let me salute you, Matilda.” She stood 
like a graven image while her brother-in-law 
stepped up to her, parrot and all, and kissed her 
cheek ; though, from the expression of that bird’s 
countenance, I should not have been a whit sur- 
prised had he picked her eye out. ‘“‘ This is 
your son?” 

“Yes; John,” explained the attorney, absent- 
ly, for,the bull-dog was walking round and round 
his legs. 

‘* And this your second ?” continued the vis- 
itor, addressing myself with the same genial smile 
that-he had bestowed on my supposed brother. 
‘“*Sinceyour eldest son was not named after 
yourself, I can scarcely hope to find an Alexan- 
der in the family.” 

‘* He does not belong to the family at all,” ob- 
served Mr. Raeburn. 

**T am sorry for it,” answered the visitor, 
dryly ; ‘‘he looks a frank young fellow enough. 
I trust, however, I have at all events a relation 
in this charming young lady.” 

Gertrude had entered the dining-room unob- 
served in the confusion, and was standing close 
behind me. 

‘* If you are Mr. Alexander Raeburn, my fa- 
ther, Robert Floyd, was your first cousin,” answer- 
ed she, sweetly. ‘‘I remember to have heard 
re — speak of you,” she added, with a little 

ush, 

** Are you Maggie Warden’s daughter?” ex- 
claimed the bearded man, with a tremor in his 
manly voice. ‘‘I ought to have known as much. 
Would you mind if an old man like me should 
ask to kiss you ?” 

** That's nice! that’s nice! that’s nice!” shout- 
ed the parrot, as its master suited the action to 
the word. ‘“‘ Kiss and be friends! kiss and be 
friends! kiss and be friends!” 

“*T hope we shall, Chico ; I am sure we shall,” 
ejaculated the visitor, gravely. ‘* God bless all 
in this house, and thanks be to Him that, after 
so many years, He has permitted me to come 
among them!” 


— aoe 


CHAPTER VI. 
BROTHER ALEC. 


Tue explanation that I had promised myself 
to obtain from Gertrude had, after all, to be post- 
poned, for it was impossible for any of us to speak 
or think that evening except of ‘* Brother Alec.” 
He was by far the most interesting and striking 
personage that had come within the range of my 
small experience, and the effect he produced upon 
us all was prodigious. Mrs. Raeburn, in partic- 
ular, entertained, or affected to entertain, a very 
grave interest in her new-found brother-in-law, 
though it was manifested with her usual caution. 
She made no pretense to affection for him; she 
could not even overcome her niggardly disposi- 
tion so much as to offer him refreshment. 

“*This room smells unpleasantly of dinner ; 
had we not better go into the drawing-room ?” 
was all the allusion she made to food: but she 
listened to him—especially when he spoke of his 
own fortunes—with rapt attention, and watched 
him like a cat at a mouse-hole, 

As generally happens when a man returns to 
his own country, after long and distant travel, 
brother Alec’s talk was at first confined to ques- 
tioning those who had remained at home, and 
afterward to his own later and English experien- 
ces—how he had fared at the hotel at South- 
ampton; how the swiftness of the London ex- 
press had astonished him; how the official had 
tried to compel his dog ‘‘ Fury” to travel under 
the seat (which, however, a station-master and 
four aids had entirely failed to accomplish); and 
how his fellow-passengers had stared at his par- 
rot, and laughed to hear it enter into conversa- 
tion. We were by no means astonished at these 
last two statements. 

“Where did you get that dog from, Uncle 
Alec?” was one of John’s first inquiries. 

‘*Ah, my pretty Fury!” returned the other. 
This dog, by-the-way, was of a supercanine ugli- 
ness. His immense weight seemed to have bow- 
ed out his legs even more than is customary with 
bull-dogs ; his head was very nearly of the same 
size as his body; and he had no tail whatever, 
but only a stump, which protruded in such a 
manner that it needed most careful adjustment 
before he could sit down. The most remarkable 
feature, however, of this attractive animal—I say 





attractive, because it was impossible to withdraw 
your attention from him for a single instant, if 
he happened to be in your neighborhood—was 
his eyes, which were fearfully blodd-shot, and 
seemed to resent the fact that be amayten scone 
ted into inappropriate sockets. ‘They were not 
large eyes, whereas the sockets were very large, 
and the unoccupied portions of the rims were red 
and ragged, which heightened exceedingly the 
truculence of his general expression. 

** My pretty Fury, yes; he was the first thor- 
oughly English face, as it were, that saluted me 
when I touched the land. His master was bound 
the next day for a foreign shore, as I found upon 
making acquaintance with him in the afternoon, 
and one of his chief regrets was that his dog could 
not be taken with him; he had no friend that 
really loved the animal with whom he could leave 
him with confidence, and since it took a marvel- 
ous fancy to myself, he made me a present of it. 
pont gy its formidable looks, it would not hurt a 
child.” 

‘That is not so much consequence to us,” ob- 
served John, rather pertinently, ‘‘as that it will 
not hurt grown people.” 

** No, no, it will hurt nobody; see how it al- 
ready has taken to Miss Floyd yonder,” observed 
its owner, ‘‘ and is licking her hand,” which in- 
deed it was; and a more complete contrast of 
Beauty and Beast than the pair afforded it was 
impossible to imagine, ‘‘ Fury is as harmless as 
Chico here.” 

Chico was the parrot, who, on hearing his name 
pronounced, pressed his scarlet head against his 
master’s cheek and clawed his waistcoat loving- 
ly, and, being answered with a finger of acknowl- 
edgment, took it 

“with all care, 


And bit it for trae heart and not for harm.” 


‘*That is surely not a common parrot, Mr. 
Raeburn,” observed Gertrude, admiringly. 

**You are right, my dear young lady, though 
I must beg you to call me cousin, as you do my 
brother. It is a very uncommon parrot, as I 
have had to explain to every body who has seen 
him. I do not believe there is another such a 
bird in England. He is called the Night Talker, 
because all night long he makes conversation 
with himself, and is generally silent in the day, 
though my locomotive habits of late have put him 
out. The kind is rare even in the place from 
which I brought him; which, by-the-bye, I have 
not yet named. For these last five-and-twenty 
years, while you have thought me dead, Mark, 
my home has been in Peru.” 

“Peru!” exclaimed we all. It seemed so 
strange that he should speak of home in connec- 
tion with so outlandish a country. 


“Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 


was the couplet that at once suggested itself to 
me. I had read but very little else about it. 

“*T have been living at Cuzco,” he continued, 
mildly, ‘‘ which, as perhaps you may have heard, 
John, was the ancient residence of the Incas.” 

**Black people, are they not?” replied John, 
tentatively. He had a general notion that per- 
sons born out of Europe are black, and perhaps 
he thought Incas was spelled with a k. 

** Indeed they are not,” answered Uncle Alec, 
smiling. ‘* They are of a beautiful bronze col- 
or; at least the natives are, the upper classes be- 
ing Spanish. I had thought, until an hour ago” 
—here he bowed with a certain quiet grace that 
made one forget his absurd surroundings alto~ 
gether, and, notwithstanding his ill-fitting and 
hastily made European garments, showed the 
true gentleman within them—‘‘ that no woman 
in all the world could be compared with the Pe- 
ruvians for loveliness.” 

** And is it possible, Sir, that you should have 
lived among all these beauties for so many years,” 
inquired Mrs. Raeburn, in a tone of raillery very 
foreign to her tongue, and which, as it seemed 
to me, was adopted in order to conceal the inter- 
est she felt in the expected reply, “‘ and yet re- 
mained unmarried ?” 

‘*No, madam,” answered Uncle Alec, with 
grave frankness. ‘‘I was a bachelor for many 
years; the remembrance of one I had left in En- 
gland”—he kept his eyes fixed on Gertrude with 
such sorrowful tenderness that it was easy to 
guess that he was alluding to her mother—*‘ was 
too strong to be easily broken; but in the end 
the present outwore the absent, and I mar- 
ried.” 

** Did you have any children ?” inquired Mrs, 
Raeburn. ‘The whole topic, it was plain, was 
painful to her brother-in-law ; but no considera- 
tion of such a fact had the least influence with 
that indomitable woman. 

**T had one baby boy, and when he died his 
mother died with him,” answered Uncle Alec, in 
a voice that went to our hearts. 

There was silence among us all, while the tears 
stood in tender Gertrude’s eyes, and Mrs. Rae- 
burn sighed—a very satisfactory sort of sigh in- 
deed. I had not forgotten her husband’s reve- 
lation at my aunt’s table of the facts of which she 
had doubtless long been cognizant, and by that 
light it was not difficult to read to what end her 

uestions had been put. If Uncle Alec was poor, 
t knew her well enough to feel convinced that he 
would find himself no better off by reason of the 
solemn covenant made with her husband thirty 
years ago; but’if he was rich, and without in- 
cumbrance in the shape of wife or child, it would 
be worth her while to conciliate this man—frank, 
impulsive, simple-hearted, as he seemed to be— 
to the uttermost. Mark, on the other hand, had 
asked no questions of his brother, but, with his 
eyes fixed constantly upon him, had stood with 
his chin in his hand, his usual attitude when in 
thought. 

He was now, however, the first to break si- 
lence. 

‘You have never told us, Alec, how it was 
that for all these many, many years we haye 
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heard nothing from you, and had learned to think 
you dead. How was it?” 

‘That is a question hard to answer, Mark ; 
having to go so far back in my mind for the ma- 
terials of the reply. It was something of this 
sort, I think, however. When we two last part- 
ed at Southampton—you have not forgotten that 
occasion, Mark ?” 

**T have not, brother,” answered the attorney, 
a slight flush rising to his face, which had been 
deadly pale. 

‘*When we parted then, you remember how 
light and buoyant were my spirits; how sanguine 
I felt of coming back in a-few years with a for- 
tune reaped beyond the Atlantic; how confident 
I was in my youth and strength and wits. 
Well, not only did I reap no harvest in the field 
I had selected, but I lost there the few grains— 

ou know how few they were, for you had the 
ike—which I had gleaned at home. You said 
it would be so; you advised my staying here in 
England, and showed how, standing shoulder 
to shoulder (as we should have stood, Heaven 
knows), that we might have pushed our way in 
the Old World; and because your warning had 
been justified, and because [ had a devil of pride 
within me, [ could not bring myself to confess 
the truth—that you were right, and I had been 
oversanguine. If I succeeded, I said, then I 
will go back to Mark with both hands full of 
gold, and one handful for him—” 

** One moment, my dear Sir,” interrupted Mrs. 
Raeburn, with a smile almost as wide as the bull- 
dog’s; ‘‘entranced by your interesting talk, and 
overcome by the emotions natural to the occa- 
sion, I have, up to this moment, wholly forgotten 
that you are not only our brother, but our guest ; 
your journey has been a long, one, and you have 
doubtless much to tell. Do let me offer you some 
sherry and a biscuit, until something more sub- 
stantial can be got ready.” 

‘*Thank you, dear madam, I have already 
dined,” answered Uncle Alec, courteously ; ‘* but 
if you would be kind enough to get something 
for Fury, here ; he likes a beefsteak, underdone, 
better than any thing; and a little something hot 
for my serpents—” 

‘*Your servants!” ejaculated Mrs. Raeburn, 
with an involuntary groan. ‘‘I did not know 
you had brought any.” 

** Nor have I, dear madam” (I noticed he nev- 
er called her “‘ Matilda” after that first time); 
** though, in one sense, my serpents are my serv- 
ants, since they do whatever I bid them. In 
those flat boxes left in the hall there are 4 cou- 
ple of diminutive anacondas, that have been my 
companions throughout the voyage, and, indeed, 
have occupied the same berth. ‘They are perfect- 
ly harmless, and require nothing but warm bread 
and milk, with an occasional rabbit.” 

**He means Welsh rabbit—toasted cheese,” 
whispered John in my ear. ‘‘ As for his par- 
rot, it requires human flesh, and will begin with 
my mother’s cheek.” 

‘That remarkable bird, indeed, evidently regard- 

ed our hostess with no favor, and was craning to- 
ward her from its master’s shoulder, with open 
beak and ruffled plumes, in a highly cannibalish 
way. 
eSoft, Chico, soft,” said Uncle Alec, rebuke- 
fully; ‘‘if you happen to have a cocoa-nut in 
the house, dear madam ; but no, that is not like- 
ly: a fine fig then, or even an orange, will suit 
him admirably.” 

**T will get an orange for him, and see to the 
other things, Mrs. Raeburn, if you will give me 
the keys,” observed Gertrude, “so that you need 
not leave Cousin Alec.” 

Our visitor cast on her a grateful look, doubt- 
less more in acknowledgment of her having used 
that title than of her readiness to supply the 
wants of his favorites, about which there proba- 
bly seemed to him no sort of difficulty. But 
Mrs. Raeburn’s countenance was a study. ‘The 
idea of giving beefsteaks to the dog, bread and 
milk to the serpents, and a fine fig to her declared 
enemy, the parrot, was almost intolerable: yet 
the thought of that ‘‘ handful of gold” that was 
to have been, and perhaps still was, for Mark, 
overcame her repugnance, and with a muffled 
groan she surrendered the keys. 

** Well, Mark,” continued his brother, ‘‘I 
made up my mind, as I was saying, to send you 
no news of me, unless it was good news; and, 
alas! the ‘ good’ was years and years in coming 
to me; so long that I grew ashamed, and alinost 
afraid of writing at all. It is a lame excuse, I 
feel. But you don’t know—I thank Heaven you 
have never known—what a change can come 
over a proud spirit, bent beneath the yoke of al- 
most unremunerated toil, bowed by degrading 
servitude, crushed by the pitiless feet of those 
whom it would fain have despised. You, who 
are rich, respected, and surrounded by those near 
and dear to you, can not understand what hap- 
pens to a lonely, frieudless, poverty-stricken creat- 
ure, such as | was; how hope dies out within 
him, and the bitterness of despair enters in instead, 
and turns his blood to gall. I loved you, Mark, 
at all times, even at my worst, but it was a dif- 
ferent sort of love than that of old; there seem- 
ed a gulf between us, and as I was changed, I 
knew, so I thoug..t might you have been. 
had had the means to have come back, haggard 
and ragged as I was, I should not have dared to 
do it, lest my welcome might have been cold, 
dear Mark, and all that was human in me still 
should have been frozen by it. I did you wrong, 
you would say,” added the speaker, hastily laying 
his hand upon the other's shoulder; ‘‘ I know it, 
nay, I knewitthen. Forgive me, and forget it.” 

It is impossible to reproduce the tender ear- 
nestness with which these words were uttered, 
The attorney's face showed signs of an answer- 
ing emotion, though a certain hesitation seemed 
to mix with it, that made it very different from 
that of his brother. Even ‘‘ my son John” for- 
bore to utter his ill-timed pleasantries; and Mrs. 
Raeburn kept a silence which was really credita- 





ble to her in the eyes of those who knew how 
strongly tempted she must have been to express 
contempt. 

**And when was it, Cousin Alec,” inquired 
Gertrude, softly, ‘‘that your fortunes began to 
mend ?” 

**’Thanks, Gertrude, thanks,” said the old 
man. ‘I am grateful to you for cutting short 
the recgllection of a grievous time—of such dark 
and weary years that they cast back their shad- 
ow even on this happy present. My luck did 
change at last. A Southern gentleman, whom I 
had the good fortune to rescue from some un- 
pleasant customers in New York one night, be- 
came my friend. It was perhaps sent for a re- 
proof to me, Mark, that the talents on which I 
had reckoned so proudly to win my way in the 
world were fated to go for nothing, while my 
mere thews and sinews placed me on the first 
round of the ladder of prosperity. ‘This gentle- 
man, who had a great estate, and was a poli- 
tician of some mark in his own country, made 
me his secretary, treated me in every respect as 
his equal—for which I felt more grateful to him 
than for all besides—and took me with him to 
New Orleans. I felt another man there; recov- 
ered my self-respect, and found, to my great 
joy, that I could make myself useful to my 
benefactor, Mr. Pittsburg. My salary was lib- 
eral, and, thanks to him, I was introduced into 
good society, and began once more to hold my 
head up in the world. 

“It was a life not only new to me, but one 
that would have seemed strange to any English- 
man. Among the rich were the greatest luxury 
and idleness; no literature, no arts; no business 
was ever transacted among them; splendid hos- 
pitalities, diversified by quarrels and duels, alone 
occupied their time. There was a young man 
of my own age, a planter, named Redman, who 
was said to have killed a dozen men with his 
unerring pistol, and who was greatly respected 
in consequence. His estate bordered upon that 
of Mr. Pittsburg, and he was a constant, though, 
I fancied, not a very welcome, visitor at his 
house. Mr. Pittsburg haa a son, a mere strip- 
ling, whom he passionately loved, and for whose 
sake I soon found out that he kept on friendly 
terms with Redman, lest he should pick a quar- 
rel with the lad and add him to his numerous 
victims. For this reason, I have no doubt, it 
was that when this Redman behaved himself 
very contemptuously toward myself—taking ad- 
vantage, as no other man did, of my dependent 
position—my patron besought me not to resent 
it. I obeyed him. I protest that that scoun- 
drel’s insults to me were comparatively unfelt, 
so much more did I burn to avenge the social 
oppression which he exercised over my bene- 
factor and-his family. He was by nature a ty- 
rant, and his cruelty to his numerous slaves was, 
even in that country, where a black skin is held 
of such small account, spoken of, though with 
bated breath, with reprobation and disgust.” 

** By persons who had no slaves to deal with, 
I conclude,” observed Mrs. Raeburn, coldly. 

** Nay,” answered brother Alec, surprised at 
this unlooked-for interruption, ** by every body. 
Indeed, there were unhappily but very few per- 
sous in Richmond County who had no slaves to 
deal with.” 

Mrs. Raeburn concentrated her outraged feel- 
ings into one sniff of contemptuous defiance and 
the interjection ‘‘Oh,” whereupon her relative 
resumed his story. . 

**T had been nearly twelve months at Rose- 
mount, as Mr. Pittsburg’s country-house was 
called, when, walking one morning in the 
grounds alone, my ears were pierced by the 
most appalling cries of ‘ Help’ and ‘Mercy.’ Run- 
ning in the direction from which the sounds 
proceeded, I found myself the spectator of a 
frightful scene. A negro girl lay stretched upon 
the ground, while two white men stood over her, 
one of whom was applying a cowhide to her 
naked flesh. I had seen black men beaten often, 
but this was the first time that I had ever be- 
held the punishment inflicted upon a woman. 
My blood boiled within me, and, without think- 
ing of consequences, I rushed between the tor- 
turer and his victim, and confronted him with an 
indignant, ‘Stop, you coward!’ I thought that 
it was some overseer of my patron who was 
thus indulging his brutality in defiance of his 
master’s orders, for, though by no means what 
we term a ‘sentimental’ man, Mr. Pittsburg 
always opposed himself to harshness in the treat- 
ment of his black people. ‘To my intense as- 
tonishment (for I thought that I stood on Mr, 
Pittsburg’s land), I found myself opposite Hugh 
Redman. For the moment he was abashed at 
my discovering him in *he commission of an act 
which, even among the harshest masters, was 
usually delegated to their subordinates only. 

*** Are you aware that this is my plantation ?’ 
inquired the ruffian, with his whip still raised 
over his shoulder. 

‘**T care not,’ said I, ‘ whose plantation it is, 
To whip a girl like that is a disgrace to any hu- 
man being, and an insult to the God who made 
her.’ 

***We do what we like with our own here, 
Mister,’ replied Redman, with a contemptuous 
laugh, ‘and you had better get out of my way, 
or you will taste the cowhide yourself.’ 

*** The girl was skulking work,’ explained the 
overseer, who stood behind his master, in an 
apologetic tone. He knew the tales that were 
told about ‘ Hell Gates,’ as the plantation was 
termed, from the sufferings of its hands, and did 
not desire that a new witness to the appropriate- 
ness of that title should be added in my person. 

*** What is that to him?’ continued Redman, 
passionately. ‘I shall whip whom I please, 
without excusing myself to any soul alive, far 
less to an upstart hanger-on like this fellow, who 
has nothing white about him except his liver.’ 

‘*T well understood this taunt to refer to the 
patience with which I had so long submitted to 











this ruffian’s insolence, and which he naturally 
enough attributed to my cowardice ; but, furious 
as it made me, I take Heaven to witness that it 
raised not half the fury which consumed me 
when he once more brought down the sounding 
lash upon that poor defenseless creature. Her 
cry to him for mercy, to God for death to relieve 
her from such frightful torture, still rings in my 
ears. In an instant I had snatched the whip 
from the scoundrel’s hand, and laid it over his 
face with such good-will that the blood spurted 
from his cheeks as it had done from his victim’s 
naked limbs. The overseer, who had sprung upon 
me in aid of his master, I saluted with the butt- 
end, which, as it happened, was heavily weight- 
ed, and it felled him insensible to the ground. 
Hugh Redman was not a brave man—how could 
so base a wretch be brave ?—unless he had a pistol 
in his hand, his skill in which gave him so dead- 
ly an advantage over his fellows; and with a 
shriek of rage and pain he fled from my second 
blow, with his hand clapped to his disfigured face. 
I was left alone with the tortured girl, who had 
crept toward me as a protector sent from heaven 
itself, and was embracing my knees. 

***Poor soul! what is to be done with you?’ 
was the involuntary exclamation that escaped 


e. 

‘** Never mind poor nigger girl,’ was her pite- 
ous moan; ‘she is used to be whipped. Get 
away, or massa will come with pistol and kill 

ou.” 
*** That is very likely,’ thought I; but I en- 
deavored to comfort her all I could. I felt no 
doubt that when Redman had called me out and 
shot me—which it would be his immediate busi- 
ness to do—this poor girl would become the only 
object left on which to wreak his vengeance ; my 
interference would, in fact, so far from doing her 
service, be the cause of untold wretchedness to 
her ; so, therefore, it was only right that I should, 
if possible, secure her safety. I gave her what 
money I had about me, and certain instructions, 
which, if carried out—though it must needs be 
at great risk—would put her into communication 
with some friends of mine who were connected 
with the ‘ Under-ground Railway’—the system by 
which runaway slaves were helped by abolition- 
ists to the land of liberty. She was to make no 
attempt in the matter until after the result of 
the duel, which, I felt sure, was inevitable. If 
I fell, she was to fly ; and if—though of that, in- 
deed, there was but a slender chance—I should 
kill my adversary, I would get my patron to pur- 
chase the girl's freedom. 

‘*When I reached home and told Mr. Pittsburg 
what had taken place, he looked grave indeed. 
I well knew what was passing through his mind, 
and pitied him from the bottom of my heart. 
Hugh Redman would not be satisfied with one 
victim in reparation of the insult that had been 
put upon him; his hatred would extend to those 
who had harbored and been friendly to the man 
that had slashed his sneering face for him, and 
he would seek his quarrel with him who was far 
dearer to my host than his own life, namely, his 
only son, My heart bled for my kind friend ; 
and yet I could not wish that night’s work un- 
done, nor that I had held my hand when that 
poor slave had invoked its aid. 

** *Raeburn,’ said Mr. Pittsburg, after a long si- 
lence, during which he had been pacing thought- 
fully up and down the room, ‘you must shoot 
this scoundrel, and I will teach you how to do it. 
You have no experience with the pistol, I be- 
lieve ?” 

** “None whatever.’ 

***So much the better: you will have nothing 
to unlearn. You have a keen eye and good 
nerves, I know. Can you measure distances ? 
Well, no matter—we shall have time for prac- 
tice, if you have marked Redman as severely as 
you say. The dainty gentleman will not come 
out to fight till his wounds have healed, I'll an- 
swer for it.’ 

“*T had long known that my enemy was no 
favorite with Mr. Pittsburg, but I had no idea 
how cordially he hated him till I heard him say 
those words. From that moment he devoted 
himself to preparing me for the approaching con- 
flict, and though I understood the intention of 
but half his teaching, I set myself diligently to 
acquire all he would have me learn. A billiard- 
room of very large proportions was built on to 
one side of Rosemount, and out of this he caused 
the table and other furniture to be taken, in or- 
der to use it as a shooting gallery ; but that very 
night, and before I took pistol in hand, he set 
me to judge my distances, bidding me stop short 
when I considered that I had approached a cer- 
tain object within four-and-twenty feet. In the 
billiard-room, but mostly out-of-doors, I prac- 
ticed this unceasingly, so that at last I was never 
wrong beyond a few inches. In the mean time 
—indeed, on the very morning after his cowhid- 
ing—Redman sent me a challenge, and a meet- 
ing was appointed for ten days hence, the unusu- 
al length of time being my adversary’s own stip- 
ulation, upon the plea that his eyesight had been 
injured in our recent ‘conflict,’ as he termed it. 
The interval, however, was of immense advan- 
tage to myself. 

‘*On the outer wall of the billiard-room Mr. 
Pittsburg sketched out a human figure of about 
the size and bulk of my future opponent, and at 
this I practiced with the pistol for many hours a 
day, walking slowly from the other end of the 
room, and then discharging the weapon when I 
had come exactly within twenty-four feet of the 
object. By incessant application, aided by a 
keen eye and a steady hand, I had learned be- 
fore the appointed ten days had elapsed to hit an 
imaginary spot on the waistcoat of the figure 
(exactly over its breast) three times out of every 
four, nor was the fourth shot very wide of the 
mark. But while acknowledging my progress, 
my tutor was well aware that firing at a fixed 
object was a very different matter from firing at 
an advancing one, especially when the latter had 








a loaded pistol in his hand wherewith to return 
the compliment; and I went on perfecting my 
aim as much as possible, even to the very morn- 
ing of the duel. Mr. Pittsburg himself accom- 
panied me to the place of meeting as my second. 

** This Redman will endeavor to frighten you,’ 
said he, ‘by his boastful talk and also by his 
ugly looks, which the whipping you gave him 
has, I hear, not improved; but pay no heed to 
him. You will be arranged one hundred feet 
apart, and when the handkerchief is dropped you 
will advance ypon each other, pistol in hand, fir- 
ing when you please. It is this man’s invariable 
custom to reserve his bullet until he comes with- 
in twenty feet, at which distance he can split a 
pea. When he comes within twenty-four feet, 
therefore, be sure to fire; it is your only chance 
of life.’ 

** Just as my patron had predicted, Redman 
came upon the ground, talking loudly to his 
friends—of whom he had several with him— 
and taking care to let me hear at what hotel in 
the city he was to dine that day after our affair 
was over. A livid seam, which ten days of cold 
applications had not erased, crossed his grim 
cheek and made him horrible to behold as he 
cast his cruel eyes upon me. 

‘* When the handkerchief was dropped he did 
not, as I expected, cover me with his pistol, but 
held it loosely downward, while he advanced 
with a menacing air, slightly swaying his arms. 
At twenty feet from his victims it was his habit 
to become suddenly rigid, and to discharge his 
weapon as from a fixed battery. My heart beat 
fast as I beheld him thus approaching, but I did 
not omit to calculate my four-and-twenty feet ; 
and when, as I judged, that exact distance lay 
between us, I fired and shot him dead.” 

‘* Bless my soul!” ejaculated the attorney ; 
‘*why, by the twentieth of Charles, 1679, that 
was murder.” 

‘Not in Richmond County, however,” answer- 
ed brother Alec, gravely; ‘‘ nor, as I humbly 
hope, in the statutes of heaven. For my part, [ 
had no more compunction in killing such a wretch 
than I should have felt in slaying any other fero- 
cious wild beast that is a terror to men and wom- 
en. The thought of that tortured girl, and of 
the miseries that would have been in store for 
her had my aim been unsuccessful, nerved hand 
and eye, as I covered him with my weapon, and 
I felt as though I were myself an instrument in 
the hand of avenging Heaven. Every body con- 
gratulated me (and himself) upon the result of 
the encounter; yet, strange to say, when it leak- 
ed out that the quarrel had taken place about a 
negro slave, public opinion turned against me, 
and it became absolutely impossible for me to 
continue at Richmond.” 

‘* That is generally the result of the enterprises 

of knight-errants nowadays,” observed Mrs, Rae- 
burn. 
‘* At least, dear madam, there was nothing 
Quixotic in my conduct, I hope,” returned broth- 
er Alec, mildly. ‘‘I only did what your ‘hus- 
band, your son, or this young gentleman here, 
would surely also have done in protecting a 
woman from most infamous and degrading treat- 
ment.” 

‘*A black woman, however,” answered she, 
contemptuously. ‘* What does the Scripture say 
concerning bondsmen: *He shall be brought 
unto the doorpost, and his master shall bore his . 
ear through with an awl; and he shall serve him 
forever.’ People will never persuade me, no 
matter how they cant and whine, that black folks 
feel as we do.” 

** That is a very soothing argument for whites, 
madam; but suppose you had been born black 
yourself?” 

To look at Mrs. Raeburn at that moment you 
would have thought she had been born so, and 
had kept her color particularly well. She was 
naturally swarthy, and the thunder-cloud which 
formed upon her brow at this rejoinder, in spite 
of all considerations of prudence, would have 
raised the ‘‘drum” at any meteorological sta- 
tion. She answered not a word; but all of us, 
save the new-comer himself, were aware that, 
from that moment, Alec Raeburn had made an 
enemy for life in the woman he had chosen for 
his hostess. Though ignorant of the full extent 
of his fiasco, our Ulysses perceived that he had 
given offense, and, on the plea of being used to 
early hours, desisted for that time from narrating 
his adventures, and asked permission to retire 
for the night. The attorney accompanied his 
brother to his apartment, but leaving Mrs. Rae- 
burn in the drawing-room, before whom it was 
impossible to discuss the new arrival, so we pres- 
ently followed his example and went to bed. 

The last thing I remember before I went to 
sleep was my door being cautiously opened, and 
a voice, half-suffocated with laughter, repeating 
the words, ‘‘ Divide, divide, divide,” in parrot- 
like tones, as though Chico had been elected a 
member of the British senate. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
No. I. 

HE voyage round the world depicted on the 

next page was not made by railways and 
steamboats, after the manner of modern tourists, 
but by the more old-fashioned medium ofa sailing 
vessel, which crept leisurely across the equator, 
and then doubled the Cape of Good Hope. The 
incidents shown in our drawings are such as will 
be familiar to all who have made a journey of 
this sort.—The term “‘ baggage,” when applied 
to the fair sex, is generally used in a sense the 
reverse of flattering, but in this instance no im- 
putation on the lady’s character is intended, and 
although it may seem undignified to be hoisted 
up like a barrel of Buss’s ale, yet in rough weath- 
er most persons of the weaker sex—-and some 
also of the stronger, if of the landlubber type— 
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would prefer to be slung up in this fashion rather 
than be banged for a quarter of an hour in a 
boat against the ship's side waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity to climb ap.—Vessels which 
visit the tropics, especially if they have been in 
the habit of bringing home sugar and spice, and 
the other nice things of which little girls are sup- 
posed, according to nursery legends, to be made, 
are almost sure to be infested with cockroaches, 
and these disagreeable animals sometimes pour 
out in hundreds from every crack and cranny in 
the cabin, so that the whole floor is blackened 
with them.—Chess is a favorite shipboard amuse- 
ment, but the young gentleman in this instance 
is evidently so smitten with the charms of his 
fair antagonist as to be oblivious of the checker- 
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ed field of battle, so that Ixion at the wheel feels 
himself compelled to arouse him from his bliss- 
fal reverie.—People give up the sports of child- 
hood not because they are really tired of them, 
but becanse the inexorable code of society for- 
bids certain amusements after a certain period. 
Observe with what zest middle-aged people join 
in children’s games. In China (happy country 
in this respect!) septuagenarians may be seen 
amusing themselves by kite-flying; and on board 
ship we are for the time being in a sort of Celes- 
tial country, where the laws of Mrs. Grundy are 
relaxed, and where, as a relief to the ennui of 
doing nothing, we may resort to the i t 
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seems more ont of place on board ship than any 
other domestic animal; sheep and fowls have an 
equal hatred of the confinement and the oscilla- 
tion, but at any rate they are there for the pur- 
pose of being eaten; the cow is invaluable for 
furnishing milk to the children; pigs and ducks, 
if fairly well looked gfter, flourish amazingly ; 
bnt the poor horse is useless, and he loathes Nep- 
tune’s dominion. Pegasus in the pound in Sehil- 
ler’s poem could not look more miserable than 
does the shipboard horse in his box, as he looks 
around with a melancholy eye, meekly submits 
to be caressed and petted to a fatiguing extent, 





pleasures of childhood—make a’ big kite, for 
example, and fly it over the taffrail.—The horse 


and nibbles thankfully any stray fragments of 
vegetable matter which may be tendered him, 
eating tough leathery substances which he would 

















utterly despise ashore. Sometimes the sea proves 
too much for him, and he dies. ‘Then comes the 
sad scene of the funeral, and for a while he looks 
like the aforesaid Pegasus, only without wings, 
being poised between earth and heaven.—Sunday 
morning, if fine, is a pleasant time aboard ship. 
Jack comes out with a face as shiny as marine 
soap can make it, puts on a clean slop and a pair 
of dazzling white duck trowsers; all work is. for 
a time laid aside, and as we all sit round the 
preacher, his words seem more solemn than they 
do on shore, because our little congregation and 
the frail bark which we inhabit form such a tiny 
speck on the vast limitless ocean. All around 
us are the works of the Almighty God, and the 
works of man seem very puny indeed. 
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Fig. l.—Dotman ror Etperty Lavy.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. 


Dolman for Elderly Lady, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black cashmere dolman is lined with lustring, and trimmed 
with folds of black gros grain. Hooks and eyes serve for closing. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with bows of violet gros grain ribbon, 
violet flowers, and black tulle and lace. Black lace barbes tied 
under the chin. 


Sicilienne Basque, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts basque is made of black Sicilienne, and is lined with lus- 
tring. ‘The trimming consists of revers and bows of black gros 
grain, a beaded passementerie border, and fringe. White chip 


bonnet, trimmed with pale blue gros grain ribbon and flowers, as 
shown by the illustration. 
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Basque.—Front.—[See 
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Fig. 1.—Sicinienne 
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‘SPANISH 
MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


HE only redeem- 
ing feature in 
the bull-fight is the 
skill and courage of 
the men, which ex- 
cels any performance 
we have ever seen. 
The nearest approach 
to it is the skill of 
the performer on the 
tight-rope, trapeze, 
or in the circus; but 
’ in these last cases 
every thing is matter 
of calculation and 
practice, whereas 
none can calculate 
on the turns and 
rushes of an infuri- 
ated bull, his hide 
full of barbed spears, (>= 
the music, the red | 
flags, and the shouts 
bewildering and driv- })) 
ing him to frenzy. Mi 
In other and bet- 
ter days the horses | 
brought into the ring | 
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were the finest in the 
neighborhood, many 
worth $600 apiece ; 
and the whole desire 
of the rider was to 
save his horse or let 
his horse save itself, 
taking it unscathed 
out of the ring. 

Now, with the de- 
cadence of the na- 
tion, the sport has 
also degraded. The & 
horses are bought at 
the rate of $15 
apiece; they are 
weak, seedy, worn- 
out hacks; they are 
blindfolded, so that 
they can not save 
themselves; and the 
delight of the assem- 
bly is to see a good- 
ly number of them 
slain, after being 
gored, beaten about the ring with entrails protruding, and then 
dragged out by a couple of mules, a bleeding, mangled mass being 
all remaining of the ‘‘faithful friend” that, on wintry night or be- 
neath scorching sun, had carried its owner willingly, and served 
him to the best of its ability, and with love and courage, for many 
a weary year! 

If the national sport be of so degrading a character, what won- 
der if individual acts of the most revolting cruelty to animals are 
& constant eye-sore and grief of heart in Spain ? 

Neither human nor animal life or suffering is valued in this 
land. ‘True, no people are fonder of pets than are the Spaniards, 
but they treat the pets in the most capricious manner. A lap- 
dog, for instance, that misconducts himself in any particular, is 
never beaten or punished with a view to the poor little fellow’s 
moral culture, but he 
may well expect to 
receive his beating, 
as a sort of revenge, 
twenty-four hours 
after the commission 
of his crime. 

Dogs are fearfully 
ill-treated : day after 
day you will see, in 
the towns of the in- 
terior, sharp pieces 
of granite flung, for 
mere cruelty's sake, 
at some unoffending 
dog quietly passing 
down the street, a 
jagged wound and a 
spirt of blood, or a 
lame, lifted leg, with 
howls of pain and 
anguish, being the re- 
sult of the brutal, 
cowardly blow. 

Donkeys, which, 
with mules, do the 
whole work of carts 
and horses in Anda- 
lusia and other parts 
of Spain, are awfully 
beaten ; a raw is al- 
ways established ; 
and frequently the 
ear, supposed to be 
a tender part of the 
poor beast’s body, is 
slit with a knife or 
torn with thedonkey- 
driver's teeth should 
the poor brute, as is 
too often the case, 
faint under his bur- 
den. 

The dying mule is 
led out to the out- 
skirts of the town, 
and left lying on 
some dunghill to die: 
the dog that is mis- 
chievous is tied by a 
cord, led out to some 
neighboring _olive- 
tree, to which it is 
made fast,and stoned 
to death by a gleeful, 
boisterous crowd. 

A striking feature 
of social life in Spain 








fig. 2.—Dotman For Etperty Lapy.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.]} 


is the exact exemplification of the words and ideas of Holy 
Scripture—an exemplification that can not fail to strike any resi- 
dent in the wilder parts of the country. A man is always ad- 
dressed as hombre (man), a woman as mujer (woman) ; on the 
dusty threshing-floors around the town the unmuzzled ox is to be 
seen daily, for six weeks of the year, treading out the corn, for we 
fear no rain in Andalusia; go to some farm-house and ask for 
dinner, and the master will ‘‘ fetch a kid, tender and good,” and 
request you to feel its quality before he kills and dresses it; the 
little lodge is still set up for the few scorching melon weeks, in 
the garden of, not cucumbers, but melons, and is removed—being 
only made of reeds and sticks—on the first symptoms of the au- 
tumnal rains ; still, on the dusty way-side, and at the granite brink 
of mine, you will ever be invited, with that true, simple, Eastern 
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Fig. 2.—Sictt1enne Basque.—Bacn.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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rouptashiey which still characterizes the Moro- 
Iberian race, to ‘‘dip your morsel in the vine- 
gar,” which is a staple commodity in Spain; the 
_faja, or sash, wound round and round the waist, 
loosely when not in, tightly when engaged in, 
active employment, reminds one of the true 
meaning of “‘ girding up the loins ;” while that 
much misunderstood in the evangelical 
prophet, ‘‘I will put my hook in thy nose,” finds 
its ready explanation, we believe, in Spain, where 
the horses and mules never have a bit in the 
mouth, but are curbed by a band of steel across 
the nose, to which the reins are attached ; while 
men still live under their trellised vine or fig-tree. 

But, indeed, any one desirous of seeing the 
primitive state of life and manners depicted in 
the Old Testament need not travel so far as 
Palestine ; they have but to come to the wilds 
of Andalusia: there they will see and know how 
grateful is the cold water to the thirsty soul; 
how divine a blessing it is to have the leek and 
garlic to stimulate the jaded appetite, the mel- 
on to cool the blood in the heat of August and 
September, the astringent pomegranate to ward 
off the autumnal fevers; there, too, they will see 
a ‘‘land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig copper ;” a land appreci- 
ated and loved, and yet how little, how sadly lit- 
tle, made use of by its strange, wild, kind, affec- 
tionate children—a strange mixture of European 
civilization with Eastern backwardness, of vivac- 
ity and excitability, with more than Turkish in- 
dolence and love of ease. 








ANSWERS TO ‘CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frep’s Nziim.—It is contrary to etiquette to dance 
often with one partner, even if you are engaged. A 
gentleman conducts his partner to the supper-room at 
the conclusion of a dance, and afterward takes her 
back to her chaperon, This gives him no special 
claim to future dances. The number of rings you 
may wear depends on your own inclination and the 
occasion. It is not in good taste to wear transparent 
stones with a morning or négligé costume. 

Couvntny-Woman.—Your sample is striped batiste. 
Make it with a belted basque and long round over- 
— trimmed with pleatings of the same or with écru 


Ava.—Velvet skirts and sleeves will be fashionably 
worn all summer. Ladies who have handsome beaded 


* garments will wear them still, though few new ones 


are bought. 

8. F. S.—The apron over-skirt is as suitable with 
any other basque as with the Marguerite. 

M. L. W.—Black and white silk is not suitable to 
wear with a crape-trimmed bonnet. Get lustreless 
plain black silk instead, or for a summer dress have 
canvas grenadine made over silk. 

Mars. G. J. P.—The dresses of little girls two or three 
years old reach just below their knees. You failed to 
send your address, merely giving your name, hence we 
can not mail your pattern until we hear from you. 

Penriexrry.—The French walking jacket suit pat- 
tern is very pretty for a traveling dress. Make your 
black silk with a simple cuirass basque and shirred 
apron over-skirt. Trim with shirring and knife pleat- 
ing. 

W. H. W.—Kid shoes are the fashionable choice for 
walking. Cloth and prunella are very little used. 

Muss M. J. F.—The sash is made of a width of silk 
doubled—the selvedges sewed together—and turned. 
Any hemming on the edge is objected to. 

Ouive F.—Satin is not as fashionable as gros grain 
or velvet for trimming. Make the dress with a Mar- 
guerite basque and the French jacket and triple apron 
illustrated in Bazar No. 26, Vol. VIII. Pleatings and 
fringe are the trimmings. The jacket can be dispensed 
with if you think it is not needed, as many summer 
suits have no s 

M. F. B.—An Ulster of linen is what your daughter 
should have to protect her from dust when riding in 
thecountry. They are not yet forsale in misses’ sizes. 
You will find illustrations and Supplement patterns 
of this useful garment in Bazar No, 27, Vol. VIII. 

Svussontser.—Knife pleatings are cut straight across 
the fabric from selvedge to selvedge. They are sewed 
down substantially when being sewed on the garment. 
This is about an inch below the top. The space below 
falls loosely, but is held somewhat in place by being 
tacked underneath on the wrong side of the pleats by 
astrong thread that is not seen on the outside. Wool- 
en fringe is headed by narrow pleating of the dress 
goods. The basque and bretelles are merely piped on 
their edges. 

Aw Anxtovs Inquirer.—Patterns of all the impor- 
tant garments in an infant’s wardrobe will be sent you 
inclosed in one package on the receipt of 25 cents. 
The Bazar in which these patterns are illustrated con- 
tains full descriptions of dresses, materials, etc., and 
this will be sent for 10 cents, 

Graoz.—Make your buff batiste with a pleated waist 
and long over-skirt like those of the suit illustrated in 
Bazar No, 23, Vol. VILL. Trim with knife pleatings 
of the same. 

J.—Make sleeves and apron of silk of the blue-plum 
color seen in your plaid sample. The plaid is rather 
large, but many such are worn. It would be most 
effective if the basque and apron were made of this 
plaid cut bias, with plain plum-colored sleeves and 
lower skirt. 

May B.—Get plaid Scotch gingham of blue and 
white for your summer afternoon suit. Trim it with 
plain blue pleatings, blue sleeves, and blue lower skirt. 
If you wish something more dressy, get check silk and 

make in the same way. Plait your abundant hair and 
arrange it in a low Greek coil. 

Aanzs W. H,—There are various French readers 
which give specimens of the styles of ancient and 
modern writers. We think, however, that you will 
do better to read these in their integrity, if you have 
time. Racine’s works, for instance, are excellent 
models of style, and unexceptionable in their moral 
tone. 

Mavp D.—The thin goods you mean is either gui- 
pure net or Hamburg embroidery in open English 
patterns. It will make a pretty over dress of basque 
and apron above a linen or silk skirt. Lawn is used 
again this summer. Read New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 2, Vol. VIIL, for hints about making lawn 
and other summer dresses. The Grecian coiffare loose- 
ly waved in front, put back plainly behind the ears, 
and gathered in a small braided knot low behind, will 
suit the young lady, and is stylish. Read about lace 
wraps in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. 
VIIL.—Don Quixote is pronounced as if spelled Kee- 
ho-ty, accenting the second syllable. 
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BLOOD DI SEA SES. 


Tue blood being the source from which our 
systems are built up, and from which we derive 
our mental as well as physical capabilities, how 
important that it should be kept pure. If it con- 
tains vile festering poisons all organic functions 
are weakened thereby. Settling upon important 
organs, as the lungs, liver, or kidneys, the effect 
is most disastrous. Hence it behooves every one 
to keep their blood in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion and more especially does this apply at this 
particular season of the year than at any other. 
No matter what the exciting cause may be, the 
real cause of a large proportion of all diseases is 
bad blood. Now, Dr. Prerce does not wish to 
place his Golden Medical Discovery in the cata- 
logue of quack a nostrums by recommend- 
ing it to cure every disease, nor does he so recom- 
mend it, on the contrary, there are hundreds of 
diseases that he acknowledges it will not cure; 
but what he does claim is this, that there is but 
one form of blood disease that it will not cure, and 
that disease is cancer. He does not recommend 
his Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it to 
be the most searching blood cleanser yet discover- 
ed, and that it will free the blood and system of all 
other known blood poisons, be they animal, vege- 
table or mineral. ‘The Golden Discovery is war- 
ranted by him to cure the worst forms of Skin 
Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, Pimples, and 
Eruptions, also all Glandular Swellings, and the 
worst form of Scrofulous and Ulcerated Sores of 
Neck, Legs, or. other parts, and all Scrofulous 
Diseases of the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever 
Sores, Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, all of which 
belong to Scrofulous diseases, 

CONFIRMED—HIP JOINT DISEASE CURED. 

W. Grove Station, Iowa, July 14, 1872. 
Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—My wife first became lame nine 
years ago. ‘Swellings would appear and disap- 
pear on her hip, and she was gradually becoming 
reduced, and her whole system rotten with disease. 
In 1871 a swelling broke on her hip, discharging 
large quantities, and since that time there are sev- 
eral openings. Have had five doctors, at an ex- 
pense of $125, who say nothing will do any good 
but a surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has 
certainly received a great benefit from the use of 
your Discovery, for she was not able to get off 
the bed and was not expected to live a week when 
she commenced using it, a year ago. She has 
been doing most of her work for over six months. 
Has used twenty bottles and still using it. Her 
recovery is considered as almost a miracle, and 
we attribute it all to the use of your valuable 
medicine. I can cheerfully recommend it as a 
blood purifier and strength restorer. 

J. M. Roprnson. 

Discovery is sold by druggists.—[ Com. ]} 





To ruin a handsome face with metallic powders, 
etc., when its beauty might be d and 

tual with “ Lainv’s Broom or Youru,” is crim- 
pupeae Sold by all Gruggiste.—{Com.] 








Coryme Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 


vented Co oe Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the plement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa ly useful for cutting —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H*s= Fas u got Jones’s Tucker-Setter? If not, try it. 
faction guaranteed. Sets the tucker — 
stantly and accurately for Se desired tuck. Sent b 
— Sk ow omg on receipt of $1. Made for all lead. 
dddres Box 82, Brockville, Ontario. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upgrint Pianos, | 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


&#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gg 
Wirn Patos-List, Maren Free on APppLicaTion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anp TAN, ask your Dru; . 
for Perry's Moth and 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use es *s Improved Come- 
done Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
oonenny y- CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 
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Colgate ¢ & Co.'s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhalod by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable, Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 
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, in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Eesbrelderies, &e, 
A It Ons ‘Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &e. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N.Y. Orders by mail promptly filled. 











In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own ents. Every pattern we issue will be cut b 


Mr. Moschcowitz, a leman who stands at the h 
of his eeemaier fn th who is Sa ere the ablest 
aker in be United What Wort! to 


&c., that have ever appeared 
Address " JAM 


N. B.—-Patterns which are issued in tears Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


dese SALI 0 OA A I RTI 
WILCOX & KINNEY. 


BEDDING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
No, sayin a aa Ave., ote Be Stewart's, 
M.L WI } Fg Aen 
E.B. KINNEY, Messrs, B.W. Moneras & Co.) 
LTE REE, SEATS RS RTE TES 


IMPORTANT ((UTTNG Bus Sauaiona 


made a a’ ncaa b on 
TO ELLIOTT’S SCALE GUIDE. 
Every bendy huowethe dlmieaits 
EVERY LADY - entting Bias of uniform and 
accurate width. With = 
Guide a mistake is impossible, and the work can be pe 
formed as accurately and rapidly as the — ie a 
straight strip. We send the Guide Scale by mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to introduce this 
wonderful improvement wanted every where. Address 
SCALE GUIDE CO., 43 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
AS A WEALTH- 
PRODUCING power 
in restoring to useful la- 
bor an army of ruptured 
men, the New Elastic 
Truss stands pre-emi- 
nent. This Truss affords 
immediate relief; is worn 
night and day with ease. 
Retains the rupture abso- 
lutely in every case, and should not be removed during 
essary to effect a cure. Sold at a 
moderate price. Quite durable. This new Truss is 
—_ by mail every where b x, THE ELASTIC TRUSS 
0. 683 reyenee Bw 4 ew York City, who send 
pine ac free when requested. 


FOOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 


Pat. Adjustable Mirrors 


In which we can “see ourselves ro Byes Bee us,” 
front, side, and back view 
Manufactured by SCOTTRON % LUIS, Sate W. A. 
WILLARD, 177 Canal Street, New York. 
we Send stamp for Circular. 


Dera OF Women, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, go a ages, contains New Methods, 
without D % ome Treatment and 
Radical _— Tnag Male’ for $1 50. Circular on 
pn t of stamp. - PARKER, 17 East 
BSth Street, New AVork. 


DIE S eh, Sere ees 
ENT can se- 
DI gencies for an Art Work, «hoe edaretaaa 
ing. Apply at — departm 
iy Par Co. ‘s 
Experienced ieee 7 Park Place, N.Y. 
will find this an excellent a 


Winn Sumates Powder, that will ang 4 | sme og re rnd 
































distinct on Br jack Cloth, Core ee 
r box bar Made only by BENT. 
ry ith Ave., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Ma” 


ppc iy Embroidered good: ee eee | “¢ 
stamping and persons mach! Kimya accessori 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








[BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
/ERREAD for your MACHINE. 


Youth and Freshness preserved > 
Seastale Ne the use of Turkish 
ieee and sent 


upon rece ob ce bythe 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














yo hye VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The on ly Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 


ADIES! cig AR ye! WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


ANE 5 S,tints with, name, name, 








BRISTOL CARDS, 5 
20c., postpaid, by J. B. 





R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 


Catalogues and samples sent free to > franeny 
Orders by mail attended to with speci: 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New w York. 
A Brilliant Number. 





Contains Longfellow’s Class Poem, 
Read at Bowdoin College. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1875, 


ConrTeEnNTs : 
SUNRISE IN VENICE. By Joaqum Mituze. 
With One Illustration. 
AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. (The Express Busi- 


ness, 
With Fourteen Mlustrations. 
ANCIENT PUEBLOS OF NEW MEXICO AND 
ARIZONA. 


With Right Illustrations. 

CARICATURES OF WOMEN. By James Parton. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. 

TICONDEROGA AND MONTCALM. By the Rev. 

Joseru Coox. 
With Seven pete 
THE Fenda os AGE IN EUROPE.—V. KITCHEN 
DENS AND LAKE SETTLEMENTS, By 
Prat Cuanres Rav. 
With Scven TU 

AN APPLE OF SODOM. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
X. GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF POP- 
ULATION By Franois A. Waker. 

Illustrated with Maps. 

A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.— 
(Eighteenth Paper.) By Eurtio Castarar. 

GARTH. A Novel. By Juris Hawtnorne. 

Cuarrer IV. How Garth went to a Picnic.—V. 
Fighting and Loving. 

THE GIFT OF EMPTY HANDS. By S. M. B. Pratt. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 
By Joun Biertow. 

SUBMISSION. By Ceria Toaxrer. 

MORITURI SALUTAMUS. By Henry W. Lone- 
FELLOW. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Harrrnr’s Macazrne for August, with over eighty 
illustrations, offers to its readers an unusually brilliant 
and attractive literary miscellany, comprising De- 
scriptive Papers, Poems, Stories, Scientific and His- 
torical Essays, and the monthly gossip, criticism, in- 
formation, and facetie of its Editorial Departments. 

Among its principal features are: 

Lonere.tow’s Poem for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of his Class at Bowdoin College ; 

Brilliant Illustrated Poems by Joaqum Mituer and 
the Rev. Joszpn Coox ; 

Anentertaining description of Moosehead Lake, with 
twenty-four illustrations, most. of which are from the 
characteristic pencil of Aveusrus Hoppin; 

An able paper by Fzanois A. Waxes, for the First 
Century Series, being a review of the Growth and Dis- 
tribution of our Population, and condensing a volume 
of information into twenty-four Magazine pages ; 

An exceedingly interesting contribution by James 
Parton, profusely illustrated, on Caricatures of 
Women; 

A chapter of curious information, by Cuartzs Rav, 
on the Kitchen Middens and Ancient Lake Settle- 
ments of Northern Europe, with illustrations ; 

The continuation of Jor1an Hawrnorne’s remark- 
able novel, “Garth ;” 

Some more Haytian Proverbs by Joun BrazLow; 

An illustrated paper, contributed by an army officer, 
on the Ancient Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, 
describing also the peculiar dwellings and customs 
of the Zuni Indians of to-day. 

Excellent short stories by Hargrer Presocorr Sror- 
Foun and Exua Farman, and Poems by 8. M. B. Pues 
and Czrta Tuaxter. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S ty will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber i United States Canada, PO; 

AGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Four Dollars. 

Harrer’s Macazine, Hanrer’s Weeary, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





For Eandies Pictures or Dosereing of 
Friant wey Ml ae mail. Address 


St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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=. SHAW’S 


GRAND OPENING, 


Monday, July 12th, 
At our elegant NEW STORE, No. 54 Four- 


teenth St., near 6th Ave, 
In connection with our stores, 364 Bowery, near 4th 
St., and No. 345 Sixth Ave., between @ist and 22d Sts., 
N-Y., be ba continue to manufacture and retail our 
eres as of HUMAN HAIR 
DS aw OLESALE PRICES. Gray 
olden Blonde a Specialty. 
PRICE LIST. 
The finest collection of Coronets, a 50 cts. to $4 00. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and wu 
Finest quality Hair Switches, olka mor not dyed, all long 
hair, from $5 00 to $100 
Long Sst. Myo wabaasen naturally curly, from 
The latest os a in Coiffures, and an elegant as- 
sortment of ‘‘Inyisibles” continually received from 
Paris and duplicated to order at shortest notice on the 
premises. “Invisibles,” $2 00 and upward. 
Frizettes in the choicest colors, 25c., 50c., $1 per yard. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


Combings made up by a newiy-invented method, 
roots put all one way. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand, see imate to 
order pA + best artists, from $10 00 to $106 

NVISIBLE WIG A SPECIALTY, 

Hair ieoues in all its branches. 
F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF ny ala “ Creme 

Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per bo 
F. COUDRAY’S HAIR TONICS, $1 per bottle. 
F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 

hair blonde, $3 per bottle. 

Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 38 doors above 5th ave. Hotel. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any Fioeure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 
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ol. VIL 

oo PROOF CLOAK, with Cape “and 

ashcacnn pbb esGl ee NeUEs Senko ¥rceea tan No. 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS............-0++++ ” 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack , SEES with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years onl).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking | Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for ine from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 3 

sae 7k 


KING 8 
MENIE TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- yi 


kirt and French Round Skirt.........%..... 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Dem! Over-aitirt and 
DOPPA TONGS DING ess cat cscivesesctcodsesce 3 
ene BASQUE, with — Front Over- 
kirt and 5a Walking eaticccatng sos = 
LADY'S RID HABI a a Poetiition Basque 
and ‘Bugtieh | ere “ 22 
BELTED BASQUE, w ith Long Apron and Demi- 
RE On 66 0 chs boned deeb cctbbin ces secee “ 98 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to13 be old) “ 2 
SCARF 


PLAIN BAS 
BACK, an 


Ut, gpk i wit 


ER.. 
UE, AND DEMI- 





DY'S C. on 


LA je 
FRENCH SAC TRAIN ED 


SKIRT with Pleated Bacl:..........+....... “ 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING 8UIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH eo, with | Apron - Front 
and Clingin mi-Trained Skirt........... “463 
sg rn REASTED WALKING JACKET, 
~~ N ee and Walking Skirt..... * 50 
wonta fed FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED MIR embddedede Ueabedesestdive * 61 


DOUBLE- POINTED. BAS UE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF 8 “ 
LONG F FUR-LINED 


Skirt 
INED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained ar ivcscdescd hadscesicecescesss se 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
Dey Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Bejind, Trimmed Skirt, 
mem and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 





MOE GID) co ocscccsetccnccccncescocescsccccscs oe 
JOAN ont — a al with Apron Over- 

eB Walking Skirt.............. °@ 
HENKI TROIS AC UE with Bouffant Over- 

it and Walking Skirt.................... Aly 
ett TLE, with Shised Tabiier and Walking 

eM techends sabe eReT si cin tehoeabes 17 
SHIRRED BAS — with Shirred Over-skirt 

Ome Welkting BEI. ....cccccsccsecesessosses “ 19 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box -Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and pe (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years o! “¢ 







PLEATED BASQUE, with or eep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. . 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ER-SKIR' 
with Walking Skirt................-s0.+- 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lon —. Triple’ Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt...........cccscccseeces ~ 
The Publishers will cond either Pattern by mail, 
— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 8 -_ 
taining Suit, and send 





the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supp 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


HARPER’S 
LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 








Language Primer, 40 cts. 
Language Lessons, 50 cts. 


School Composition, 50 cts. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 cts. 





“The English Language taught by practice and habit, rather than by the 
old process of lifeless rules and definitions.” 





The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the 
English Language. hey give to school children, between the ages of twelve and 
Jifteen, a good mastery of the art of writing English for the ordinary uses of life. 


The PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Grammar School, 


THEIR PLACE and furnishes from two to three years’ work. 
IN SCHOOL. The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the higher grades 
of Grammar Schools and in High-Schools. 
These books replace the study of technical grammar 
by the vital and practical study of Language. 
POINTS OF They are the only perfectly graded series of language 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the publio. 


They are the cheapest series of language books ever 
published. 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already 
been adopted, wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of: 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


GALESBURG, ILL., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
FORT WAYNE, IND., 
LEWISTON, ME., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
N. J, 
CONCORD, N. H., 
IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
and in many other cities and towns in every part of the United States. 


The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and 
their rapid and extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evi- 
dence that they are more practical and better adapted to school use than any other 
series. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ane a GILES’ 
INIMENT 


For all shuttle sewing- 
1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


.machines. Pleasure and 
ae : profit in its use. 
Will wind any size th thread as perfect as the spool you 
eee. a — Lge mony ny the oo 
whic’ reaks our seam w! 
always be handsome, elastic, and will wash and wear. Frosted Fust'e Wy me] Wanet Es see? 
Seves time sal patiece A child con use & Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“ Discharged from the Massachusets General Hos- 
pital as incurable, with inflammatory rheumatism in 
my shoulders, fingers, and feet ; suffered fearfully for 
three years ; tried every thing ; lost all hope. Dr. Grzzs’ 


Never out of order. ** We regard it as in- 
valuable.*?—New Haven Courier. A leading sew- 

Linuwent Iopipe or Ammonia effected a complete 
cure, ELLEN SMITH, 


ing machine President says, ** Every machine in 
No. 72 Plane St., Fall River, Mass.” 


the land ought to have it,.°? Select thing 
for agents, a ly ladies. Favorable terms. Sam- 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Address M, COOK, 317 Broadway, N.Y. 
The subscriber eg leave to inform Book Canvass- 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
respectable employment, hat he is prepared to offer 


OPRAPAL ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Harper's Magazine, Harver’s Weexry, and Hanper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 

sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 

scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 

ioe Knowled e, by Rev. Lyman Anport; the great 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 


Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Literature, by M CuinTook & TRONG ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Livrxaetoxe, and the same 


Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 


Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
the order-books for the new work, “ Bible Lands,” by 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
Rev. Henny J. Van-Lennep, D.D. will be ready. For 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
a day yo using our Well 
paid of Ay si a& month 
ood Agents. Auger book 
ut Auger Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
































the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
Care of Harrger & Brorurrs, New York, 
(Ce Send for Circular. 


Teme ror Apvertisine tw Harren’s WeekLy anp 
anPer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
*s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
Par 25 per Line—each insertion. 





outside 








ft the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








a week and expenses to all. 
new: staple as flour. 
M. Linineton & Buo., N. 





Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
jurroRp's Sons, Boston Mass. 


Samples free. C. 
. or Chicago, 





The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
further — address VERY BILL, 
mS CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
60 + 9 0 Articles 
Qo 


$102$2550%: 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND Sonwane OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samcct Avaws Drake, 
Author of **Old Leotnacks of Boston,” “ Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Pe) 50. 
Il. 
CAIRNES’S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
a and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
~ . E. Carrnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
litical Economy in University College, Lon- 
poo Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
oo Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


Til. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Carty.e, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the tpn P “History of the French Revolution,” 
**Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 
bg! S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
EOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Sedans History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Vv. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Onr Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. | the Rev. Gu.urrr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the E. Church, With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VI. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “‘ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VIL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
ey — By Rourvs W. Cuarg, D.D. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. VIII 
Aas 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, fyrol, Denmark, Norw ay, ‘Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemproxe Feremer, 
Author of “ Harper's Phrase -Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold rately); or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

Tx. 

GILDERSLEEVE’'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi. L. Gitpersieeve, 
Ph.D. (Géttingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Vi Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


» 2 
MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
FR1cK Po.itook, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


xL 
MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM : Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874 By R. 
worth Smita, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 


School; late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containin es T Dentsch's 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XII. 


KINGLAKE’'S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Witttam Krveraxe. Vol. II.— 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. xm 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srenose F. 
Batnp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform tn 
style and price with the volumes for 187 1, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 








The Way We Live a By Antuony Troniops. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $200. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter's Word. By James Parn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Taacx- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuantes Dickens. Illustra- 


ted. $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wa. Biaox. Illustrated. $1 00. 
Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wewsu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Birackmore. 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuaruve Kine. 50 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lee Benenpior. $1 00. 


Safely Married. By the Author of “Caste,” “Colonel 
Dacre,” &c. 650 cents. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wiixre Corie, 
trated. 


y Tllus- 
75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


= Harrer & Brotuens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





oa~ Harper’s Catatogur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRAYKLIN Square, N. Y. 














[J ULY 24, 1875. 








FACETIZ. 

A puysioran was called upon lately 
to attend. a seamstress who felt indis- 
posed. - He inquired as to her health, 
and she res: jed, very appropriately, 
“Well, it’s about sew, sew, doctor, but 
seams worse to-day, and I have fre- 

uent stitches in the side.” The doctor 

emmed as he felt her pulse, said she 
would mend soon, and left a prescrip- 


tion. : 


The newspapers state that a well- 
known banker of Paris has absconded, 
leaving a large deficit behind. Mrs. 
Partington thinks that it was very good 
of the r man to leave it, when he 
might have got off clear with every thing. 

dntiiinendiligpeniaiiinks 


Misqvoration.—A school-boy has put 
on paper the fact that he had rather 
be a good boy and obey his mother than 
be a dog and obey the moon. 

——_»—__—_— 


A Dutchman read somewhere that 
money doubled itself by compound in- 
terest — fourteen years if it was 

ut carefully away and left untouched. 

he guileless Hollander at once dug a 
hole in the cellar, and buried four hun- 
dred dollars packed in a tea-kettle. 
This was fourteen years ago last 
Wednesday. On that day he rose at 
four o'clock’ in the morning and “ res- 
urrected” his cash, with the confident 
expectation that it had increased to 
eight hundred dollars. His disappoint- 
ment was t; and when his friends interview him 
about mathematics now, he expresses the opinion that 
“dem arithmetics ish all a lie!” 


i ine + sa 
A Tune never Lost put orren Founp—A verdict. 
—_———~>—____ 


The following good story comes to us from a Mary- 
land correspondent as being founded on fact : 

A boy's father sent word to his teacher that if he did 
not stady, she must mt him. Thinking that persua- 
sion might do more good, the teacher said, “‘ Now, Da- 
vid, my boy, if I were in your place I would let m 
father see that I could study without being whipped. 
Just turn over a new leaf, and see what a good student 
you can be.” 

“ Yes'm,” answered David, glad to escape the whip- 


ping. 

‘The next day David's class was called, but he did not 
appear. On being summoned, with a look of utter as- 
tonishment he exclaimed, “Why, am I in that class ? 
I thought you told me to turn over a new leaf.” 

And so he had, and had studied the lesson on the 


next page. ; 
A uservt Ture w tar Lone-Run—Breath. 
jebitibaltpediatind 


A SMART BOY. 

In the office of one of the hotels recently a gentle- 
man snapped his finger to a boot-black, and as he put 
his foot on the box, said 

“You look like a good, smart boy.” 

**See here, mister,” replied the boy, as he rose up, a 
brush in either hand, “I’ve had that game played on 
me a dozen times, and now I want to know whether 
this is a cash shine, or whether you are going to pat 
me on the head when I get throngh, and tell me that 
I'll be Governor of Michigan some day ?” 


* Polly wants a Cracker |” 


A dail, ives a account 
of 3 “oul e “a at aoaed 


uf murder.” 
The failure of Pp me will per- 
b teach the in assassin not 
to at the wrong in future, 


a ras 
We do not think it so very extraor- 
dinary that Nebuchadnezzar lived on 
We know of hundreds upon 
undreds who live on the turf. 
—_—~_—— 


A scientific writer says that scorpions 


commit suicide. We are glad to hear 
it. If other insects would only get into 
the habit of doing so, how m more 


























L’ ALLEGRO. 


In one part of Norway 
the longest day is three 
months. What a splendid 





FOURTH OF JULY—FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Tue SHOT THAT WAS HEARD AROUND THE House. 


Suort Man (to tall man). “ Now, then, look alive, 
Harry! How is it you're always the last ?” 
Tatt Man, “ Because I'm the longest !” 


cidientintibaeennnn 
Morro ror a Docror—“ Patients is a virtue.” 


PETE So 

A oovoraste Prerext.—A nice, if not an overnice, 
young = friend of ours declares that nothing in the 
wor l ever tempt her to wear mauve, lest she 
should be classed among les mauvais sujevs, 





chance for a lazy man to 
start a daily paper! 
<pemeasidpinaiaae 


The hair from a lady’s 
braid should never be worn 
on the lapel of a gentle- 
man’s coat unless the par- 
lies are engaged. 


MQx2= 


know,” replied his oppo- 
nent, “but to judge from 
your size, appearance, and 
constant buzzing, I should 
think you belonged to the 
class generally called in- 
sect.” 


When is a soldier not 
half a soldier ?—When he’s 
in quarters. 


“Which had you rather 

do, go to Wheeling in Vir- 
inia or Corning in Ne- 

braska 7”—Exchange. 

“Well, we don’t want to 
Berne Switzerland, so we'll 
go to Reading Massachu- 
setts over Andover.”—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 

——_—~.—_- 

The man who couldn’t 
find his match went to bed 
in the dark. 

<a ent pase 

Arn etic Srorts ror La- 
nirs.—Jamping at conclu-, 
) < sions, walking round asub- 
ject, running throngh a novel, skipping full descrip- 
tions, throwing the hatchet, and, during the holidays, 
boxing the ears of troublesome young brothers. 


PERRI Md 
Navenry Brnavior or Yacutinc Mex—Hugging 
the shore. 


“Six feet in his stockings!” exclaimed Mrs. Par- 
tington. “ Why, Ike has only two in his, and I can 
never keep ‘em darned at that !” 





THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 





It PENnsEROSO. 


Noman can become thor- 
oughly acquainted with his 
family history until he runs 
for office. 


A correspondent of a 
Western paper having de- 
scribed the Ohio as a “ sick- 
ly stream,” the editor ap- 
pended theremark, ‘That's 
80; it’s confined to its bed.” 


Cuzar Drapery —The 
curtains of the night. 


pobnenaipeeaaanne 
“SLEEPS LIKE A TOP.” 

The following anecdote 
is told of John Philpot Cur- 
ran. In his last illness he 
was very restless and un- 
able to a His physi- 
cian. gave him a strong 
sleeping draught, and, aft- 
er he had taken it, said to 
him, “There, Mr. Curran, 
now you will sleep like a 
top.” 


*Ah,” said Curran, “I 
know ; just as usual—keep 
on turning round and 
round.” 


———_—————. 

A doctor’s wife attempt- 
ed to move him by her 
tears. “Ah,” said he, 
“tears are useless. I have 
analyzed them. They con- 
tain a little phosphate of 
lime, some chloride of so- 
dium, and water.” 

—_—@e—— 

When we see a man 08- 
tentatiously buying books 
that he never intends: to 
read, and that he couldn’t 
understand if he did, we 
are reminded of deaf men buying tickets to the opera, 
and blind ones to picture-galleries. 


Linmmneisitiiainetiee 
K,insas Teaourr. ‘Where does all of our grain 
product go to ?” 
Boy. “It goes into the hopper.” 
Kansas Teacuer. “ Hopper! What hopper ?” 
Boy. “ Grasshopper!” 





- A couple of neighbors became so hos- 
tile that they would not epenk: to each 
other; but one of them, having been 
conve at a camp-meeting, on see- 
ing his former enemy, held out his hand, 
saying, “How d’ye do, Kemp? I am 
— e enough to shake hands with a 
og. ‘ 


We suppose that there is quite as 
pH an amount of craft upon the land 
as there is upon the water. 

_»——_— 


An auctioneer once advertised a lot 
of chairs which, he said, had been used 
by “‘school-children without backs.” 


—_——_—_——__—. 

It is well known that nobody makes 
more delicious corn-bread than the ne- 
gro womer down South. One of them 
told an inquiring young lady how she 
does it, and for the benefit of our housekeeping readers 
we give the recipe. Says Dinah: ** Why, darlin’, some- 
times gen’ally I takes a little meal, an’ sometimes 
gen’ally I takes a little flou’, an’ I kine o’ mixes ’em up 
with some hot water, an’ I puts in eggs enuff an’ a lit- 
tle salt, an’ then I bakes it jist bout enuff. An’ you do 
80, jess 80, honey, an’ you'll make it as good as I do.” 


cosines ions 
POMPEY’S CARE OF HIS FLOCK. 

A good story is told of a slave-master in Missouri, in 
the olden time of negro vassalage, who said to his 
chattel, ‘‘ Pompey, I hear you are a great preacher.” 

s “Yes, massa, de Lord do help me powerful some- 
imes.” 

“Well, Pompey, don’t you think the negroes stcal 
little things on the plantation ?” 

“T's mighty fraid dey does, massa.” 

“Then, Pompey, I want you to preach a sermon to 
the negroes against stealing.” 

After a brief reflection Kompey explained, “I say, 
massa, dat would never do, ’cause 'twould trow such a 
col’ness over de meetin’.” 


————_ 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Exper Sister (condescendingly), ‘See, Ethel, you had 
better come and walk in my shadow. It will be cooler 
for you!” 

Younerr Sister (who resents patronage). “You are 
very good, Maud; but I have a shadow of my own, 
thank you!” 





Amvusine Errata.—In a recently published Gazetteer 
is the following erratum: “For. ‘Dutchman’ read 
‘Dr. Adams,’” This is almost equal to the well-known 
erratum in a country paper, “For ‘alum water’ read 
‘alma mater.’” 





AFTER THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WILLING HANDS THAT TOUCHED OFF THE FireE-WorKS 


TO PLEASE THE LADIES. 


A paper, speaking of a man who has lately died, 
says gh “passed to his sempiternal heritage.” 
This is a good phrase, but, after all, it leaves a tortur- 
ing doubt as to the man’s destination. 

ooo 


A “Fanoy” Bustyrss—Picturesque reporting. 
cbinaticitlipeialenide 


A Rovunp or Pieasvure—A promenade concert. 
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a) 
(/dhilDD> "ange 


PAT MEETS HIS FIRST MOSQUITO. 


“Ah, thin, but you're a purty Bird, wid a Bagpipe on aich Fut an’ a Mouth like a Hot Oven!” 








